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OUR NOTE BOOK 
BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

The humanitarian side of newspaper enteiprise is one 
of the most remarkable symptoms of our upward pro- 
gress. I read in the advertisements of a new journal that 
it will be delivered at the home of the subscriber by 
a charming fairy in the uniform of the Girl Messenger 
Brigade. The chubby urchins of the District Messenger 
corps are too earthy, I suppose, for this duty. The sub- 
scriber will be made to feel that angels’ visits are no 
longer few and far between. He will have them daily, 
together with his newspaper, two magazines every 
month, and a picture-book; and all this illumination 
of the homestead for little more than a_halfpenny 
a day, a mere trifle in the cost of living. No doubt 
the philanthropists who engage in the newspaper 
business will try to rival this. You may expect other 
appeals to the instinct of the home. The angelic 
visitor will bring any domestic pet for which you may 
have a fancy. ‘lake a canary, for instance, and fresh 
seed will be supplied regularly, together with your soul- 
lifting sheet. If you prefer a parrot, the utmost care 
will be taken to ensure a decorous vocabulary. I read 
of a parrot lately which was in the habit of greeting 
strangers with ‘* Don’t be a fool!’’ Such a _ bird 
would never do for the subscribing home. 


But how pleasantly suggestive of Christmas is the 
whole idea! It makes you think that Santa Claus 
has gone into journalism. You hang up your stockings 
before going to bed; and lo! in the morning one 
of them contains a paper for the home, and the other 
a bottle of patent medicine for the old complaint. 
And when you read the paper, and sip the medicine, 
and reflect that a hundred thousand subscribers are 
doing the same, will not this create a telepathic bond 
of homelike sentiment, and organise the brain-power of 
countless homes for great uses ? Dickens never thought 
of that. If Marley’s ghost had said to Mr. Scrooge, 
‘* Look here, Ebenezer, I’ve brought you a paper for 
the home. You are the very man who needs it most. 
It’s only a guinea a year, and you’ll have the charm 
of my society thrown in, for I shall deliver a copy myself 
every evening’’—if Marley had taken that line, Scrooge 
would have become another man on the spot. If John 
Peerybingle had taken in a paper for the home, there 
would not have been that domestic complication in the 
‘‘Cricket on the Hearth.’’ But original minds cannot 
think of everything at once. Even the inventor of this 
great project has omitted to add to his prospectus a 
gift of six mince-pies to every subscriber with the first 
number. That will enlist the sympathies of the home 
more than the magazines and the picture-book. The 
fairy messenger, I notice, will be so obliging as to run 
your domestic errands, and make you feel, in short, that 
a beneficent spirit of journalism is directing your family 
life. Thus you will come to regard all papers which 
are not delivered at the home with various parcels as 
organs of a gross world, and the newsboys in the street 
will seem to you no better than lost little pagans. 


The home has its sorrows at this season; and not 
the least of them is the cessation of those daily appeals 
to us to buy the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ ‘They 
stirred no ordinary emotions. This was no mere affair 
of traffic and barter. It touched the root of things, the 
foundations of civic virtue, the safeguards of morals. 
You felt that if you resisted those appeals the home 
would totter; it would have no sure basis of rectitude 
and knowledge. At the end it came to telegrams. To 
the distinguished company at the centenary banquet 
of Madame Tussaud’s, Mr. Comyns Carr related how he 
had left his home that evening in fear and trembling 
because it was not standing on the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia,’’ four- 
square to all the winds that blow. A telegram had 
warned him of his danger; and there he was toying with 
waxworks, when he ought to have been hastening with 
his subscription to Printing House Square. How many 
homes have been rescued at the last moment; how 
many have remained callous to the crack of doom? In 
the Zimes have appeared some wonderful statistics. 
The skins of half-a-million goats have gone in bind- 
ings; gold leaf for lettering and edges has cost 
£50,000; the Post Office is the richer by £60,000 in 
stamps; the packing - cases ‘‘would, if arranged in a 
solid block, form an edifice as big as St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and the Houses of Parliament combined.’’ Who will 
ever be able to look at St. Paul’s again without thinking 
of the packing -cases? Newspaper advertising has 
cost £200,000, and a multitude of journals and maga- 
zines has been enriched by the bounteous stream. And 
think of the flood of harmless fun which has contri- 
buted to the ‘‘ most earnest adoption throughout the 
nation of the sound education ’’ and a 
‘‘higher intellectual standard ’’! 


means for a 


The Zimes has not disdained to acknowledge its 
debt to the parodists, ‘‘ Anybody with a sense of 
humour can appreciate the comical side of a persistent 
and vigorous attempt to rouse preoccupied or negligent 
humanity to a sense of its own interests.’’ The famous 
advertisements certainly did that; but I dé not find 
among the statistics any computation of the share ot 


patody in ‘‘ a gigantic commercial success.’’ Surely pre- 
occupied or negligent humanity, in awaking to its own 
interests, also awoke to the fun of the thing! If St. Paul’s 
reminds us of the packing-cases, why should not a set 
of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia’’ remind the purchaser of all 
the drolleries he has read on the subject? They have 
done their part in the raising of the intellectual standard. 
I wonder, indeed, that the Zimes did not offer the 
volumes as a prize for the funniest travesty of its 
persistence and vigour. That would have shown a true 
appreciation of its most potent allies. It is not too 
late even now to repair this oversight. 


The year which is going out has witnessed a curious 
resurrection. Thomas Creevey, who has been dead 
about seventy years, is now a man about town. Half 
the reading men you meet are quoting him. At the 
club, ‘‘ The Creevey Papers’’ is much more in demand 
than any novels. Sir Herbert Maxwell, who edits him, 
says he wrote with the frankness of Pepys; and I 
suppose it is that which takes the fancy of so many 
readers in this polite age. The letters and diaries 
that are written now may seem rather savourless to 
the next generation; but old Creevcy is a feast of plain 
English. There is an eminent nobleman still living 
who, when he was member of a certain Ministry, wrote 
a letter to a friend about a horse. ‘lhe friend, not observ- 
ing a postscript on the back page, sent the letter to one 
of the eminent nobleman’s strongest political opponents, 
who was amused to read: ‘‘I wonder how long this 
d——d Government is going to last!’’ That story had 
a wide vogue years ago as an illustration of forcible 
candour in the ‘‘hupper suckles.’’ Bless you! it is 
angelic reticence compared with Creevey. ‘‘ Low, lying, 
dirty, shuffling villainy’’ is one of his mildest comments 
on the character of a friend who was almost a crony. 
George III. was an ‘old ruffian,’’ and Pitt a ‘ black- 
guard.’’ The charm of Creevey is that his strong 
language is not offensive; you take it like the breezy 
extravagances of Sir Anthony Absolute. 


Samuel Rogers relates that George I1V., then Prince 
of Wales, told him an agreeable thing that had 
dropped from Thurlow. ‘‘Sir,’’ said Thurlow to the 
Prince, ‘‘ your father will continue to be a popular 
Prince as long as he continues to go to church on 
Sunday, and to be faithful to that ugly woman, your 
mother; but you, Sir, will never be popular.’’ George 
would probably have relished a gem from Creevey about 
‘* Prinney,’’ as he called the Regent. Meeting the Duke 
of Leeds one day, the Prince said, ‘‘ Duke, you are one 
of the few people I can trust. Dine with me to-day at 
six.’’ ‘Which he did,’’ adds Creevey, ‘‘and they 
both got so drunk as to le nearly speechless.’ I 
daresay the recorder of this charming incident con- 
gratulated both heroes on their confidential intimacy. 
There was no hypocritical flummery about Creevey. He 
lived among the great who habitually spoke their minds. 
The minds were not always of the highest order; but 
they had a simplicity which bubbles up in his pages 
with captivating freshness. ‘‘D——d rum figure!”’ 
was the expression he applied in a genial moment to a 
royal personage. It suits himself to perfection. We 
sit in snug corners at the club, and chuckle over his 
rumness, deploring to one another the sad lack of this 
quality in our contemporaries. 


To the Britannia naval cadets the other day an 
exalted official made an address, wherein he warned 
them to avoid the example of Louis XVI. Why 
choose that particular monarch to point a moral? I 
thought of this as I listened at the Tussaud banquet 
to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s picturesquely gruesome 
recital how several heads were taken from the guillo- 
tine during the Terror to be modelled in wax at 
Madame Tussaud’s studio. Perhaps the naval cadet, 
when he visits the waxworks in the Marylebone Road, 
will catch Lord Selborne’s meaning. He must keep 
his head well screwed on. The luckless Bourbon 
neglected the business of governing, and set up as an 
amateur locksmith. It will never do for the naval 
cadet to give his mind to clockmaking. He should 
be grateful to me for making plain these simple but 
necessary truths. I was thinking less of him, how- 
ever, at Mr. John Tussaud’s hospitable board than of 
that weird modelling of the beheaded aristocrats. Did 
the artist command her nerve until the process became 
purely technical? And if Madame Tussaud suddenly 
came back to model us now, would she say, with a 
calm professional air, ‘‘ Heads off, gentlemen, please ’’ ? 


I dreamt that night that there was a great crowd 
flocking into the waxworks, everybody clamouring to 
be modelled. We jostled one another a good deal, 
and there were snappish remarks, such as ‘‘ You here ? 
What makes you imagine that your effigy is wanted ?”’ 
Mr. John Tussaud was most obliging. ‘If you will 
kindly leave your heads in the cloak-room,"’ he said, 
“‘T will do the best I can.’’ ‘There was a circular 
aperture in a wooden screen; and when you put your 
head through this—swish! it was off, and an attendant 
placed it on a shelf and gave you a ticket. Headless 
persons walked away quite comfortable and content. 
A singular dream— not without significance! 


IN FAME’S BY-PATHS. 
THINKERS OF PAST CENTURIES: 
WILLIAM OF OCKHAM. 


Bacon has taught us to despise the Schoolmen, so that 
a man may have been dubbed ‘‘ Venerabilis Inceptor’’ 
‘* Doctor Singularis,’’ and even ‘ Doctor Invincibilis ’’ 
in the days ot Scholasticism without gaining more than 
the narrowest of niches in our modern temples of Fame 
or of Philosophy. And yet the bearer of these titles was 
a notable person in his day. At the time when the 
Oxford custodia of the Franciscan Order was flourish- 
ing exceedingly, when students flocked to them from 
all the countries of Europe, and teachers were sent forth 
from their numbers to every University, William of 
Ockham was a friar of orders grey. Rumour says that 
Duns Scotus—the doctor subtidis—was his tutor. If he 
were, William in later years treated his opinions with scant 
courtesy. To this degree, however, he followed in his 
steps—that he became one of those who wete singled out 
for lectureships abroad, and was sent, after the cosmo- 
politan fashion of the day, to be a teacher in Paris. 
Here he early made his matk in the controversies which 
in the feverish Middle Ages shook not only the woild of 
thought, but the world which never thought at all. At 
the time-when he entered the arena—the early part of 
the fourteenth century—the battle lay between the 
Realists and the Nominalists, with the Conceptualists 
to take a part as unreliable as that of the -modern Irish 
party. It was purely a contest of ideas. The Nomin- 
alists held that there are 10 general ideas to correspond 
with general terms, while the Realists stoutly contended 
that there were ; but the course of this wordy warfare was 
attended in all the cities of Europe with the wildest 
excitement. The Universities were crowded with students 
eager to qualify themselves to take part in the disputes. 
No less an authority than Richard Fitzgerald, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, tells us that in his day there were 
no fewer than thirty thousand lay scholars alone in 
Oxford. It was not an age of statistics, and we must 
only gather fiom his Grace’s obvious exaggeration 
that there were vast numbers. 

But a University education was by no means neces- 
sary. Persons of all conditions became involved in the 
dispute, and those who could not argue fell to blows. 
The disputants wouid shout till they were hoarse, insults 
were followed by grimaces, threats, and blows, and 
many would be wounded and not a few killed. Poor 
Philosophy! William of Ockham entered the fray 
to combat the Realists rather than to comfort the 
Nominalists—in fact, he may be termed a Conceptualist, 
except that his destructive criticisms of existing theories 
had the effect of cutting a new pathway in the thicket. 

But the times afforded a new outlet for his energies. 
The Franciscans had been wont to boast of a per- 
fection beyond their rivals on the ground that they 
were without possessions, and that their poverty was 
the poverty of Christ. The contention rested really on 
a mere legal quibble, inasmuch as they had the use 
of the possessions held for them. But this fact was 
of little moment in the Middle Ages. Pope John XXII. 
aroused a tumult of protest from the whole order 
by his bull entitled, ‘‘In Conditorem Canorum,”’’ in 
which he made away with the principle and the Francis- 
can boast; and, in the controversy which followed, 
William of Ockham took a part which gained for 
him yet another title, ‘*the Glory and Reproach of 
his Order.’’ 

He immediately began to make public protest in a 
sermon preached at Bologna; and in 1323 the Bishops 
of Ferrara and Bologna were ordered to make inquiries 
and send him, unless he satisfied them, to Avignon to 
answer for his heresies. It was not till 1327, however, 
that he was imprisoned in that town; and in the mean- 
while his advocacy of the principle of evangelical poverty 
had been unceasing. It is said that at this time a 
rich and noble lady, more admiring, we may gather, 
than understanding his crusade, gave him seventy florins. 
His prison doors, when at last they closed on him, do not 
seem to have been very fast; for one dark night he, with 
Michael de Cesena and Bonagratia, slipped down the 
turbulent Rhone in a small boat; and though Cardinal 
Peter of Porto started in pursuit, they reached the vessel 
sent for them by Louis of Bavaria in safety. From that 
day Louis constituted himself the protector of these 
revolting priests. ‘‘ Tu me defende gladio, ego te 
defendam verbo,’’ William is reported to have said, 
and the compact held. 

The priests were excommunicated, but Pepe John 
somewhat weakly supplemented the excommunication 
with a /#be//us of his reasons. William revelled in a 
controversy. In ninety days he composed his answer, 
point to point, and to-day the ‘‘Opus Nonaginta 
Dierum’’ may be seen as a fair-sized volume, a monu- 
ment of erudition and industry, to compare with 
Bentley’s ‘‘ Phalaris.’”” The Pope again returned a 
libellus, and again William answered, this time with 
the ‘‘De Dogmatibus Papzx Johannis XXII.’’ By 
this time William’s opposition to the Papal see had 
become ingrained, and, urged on by his duty to his 
patron and his own inherent love of the strife, his 
pen knew no rest. The death of Pope John did 
not stay him, and John’s successor on the throne, 
Benedict XII., had to face his innumerable shrewd 
thrusts. It was William’s plan to set forth the whole 
question in a vast Dialogue —a fo:m of literature 
much favoured in the Middle Ages, as_ presenting 
great opportunities for the display of subtle argument 
and dialectical skill, and as. providing a cloak of fair- 
ness for the most unrelenting partisanship— but it is not 
known whether the design was ever completed, At 
last he grew weary of the struggle. Clement VI. 
had succeeded Benedict, and was ready to receive 
back the revolting friar to the bosom of the Church. 
A formal document of the errors he was to renounce 
was drawn up, and a formidable document it was ; 
but it is not known whether William ever signed it. 
He died at about that time—in 1347 it is supposed— 
and one almost hopes recantation went too much 
against the grain, and that he went on fighting to 
the end. H. T. WHITAKER. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FISCAL CAMPAIGN. 


Speaking at Leeds the day after the Dulwich and 
Lewishain elections, Mr. Chamberlain said that recent 
circumstances seemed to show that the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s encyclical to Unionist voters did not possess 
pontifical authority. Mr. Chamberlain announced the 
formation of ‘‘a non-political Commission of experts,”’ 
comprising representatives of every principal industry, of 
India, the Crown Colonies, and the great self-governing 
Colonies, to frame ‘‘a model tariff,’’ on which the 
country would be invited to pass judgment. The 
Commission. would invite the testimony of witnesses 
in every trade, and of every shade of opinion. Mr. 
Chamberlain read a letter from Mr. Charles Booth, 
who has written a monumental work on the condition 
of the London poor. Mr. Booth declared himself 
supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. He did not 
think this would raise the cost of living, and if it did, 
there would be ample compensation in the increase 
of employment. 

Among the members of Mr. Chamberlain’s Com- 
mission are Sir Vincent Caillard, Mr. Charles Booth, 
Mr. Charles Allen, of the Bessemer Steel Company ; 
Mr. Chaplin, Sir William Lewis, the great colliery pro- 
prietor; Sir Andrew Noble, vice-chairman of the Arm- 
strong Company; Sir Alfred Hickman, iron and steel 
magnate; Sir Alfred Jones, head of the shipping firm of 
Elder, Dempster, and Co.; Sir Alexander Henderson, 
chairman of the Great Central Railway; Mr. Richard 
Burbidge, managing director of Harrod’s Stores; Sir 
Charles Tennant, Sir Walter Peace, Agent-General for 
Natal; Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, and Mr. Waring, head of 
the furniture firm of Waring and Gillow. The appoint- 
ment of the Commission has caused a great commotion 
in political circles. On the one hand, it is welcomed as 
a body of practical men of great experience, who will 
present a carefully matured scheme of tariff reform ; and 
on the other hand, it is denounced as a packed tribunal, 
which effaces the Government, and even challenges the 
prerogative of the Crown. 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 

‘ALL FLETCHER’S FAULT,’’ AT THE AVENUE. 
As a ’prentice hand’s first attempt, Mr. Mostyn Pigott’s 
comedy, ‘‘ All Fletcher’s Fault,’’ shows sufficient merit 
to deserve tender treatment. Nevertheless, the dramatist 
on whom Miss Beryl Faber has relied to open her 
management has not yet succeeded in producing a 
wholly acceptable play. A facile writer of neat occa- 
sional verse, Mr. Pigott can turn out clever mots 
readily enough, but he has made the mistake of 
trying to blend in his stage fantasy smart epigram 
and broad sentiment ; moreover, at the back of his 
sentiment there is not a _ sufficient reserve of true 
observation. His plot is derived from Charles Reade’s 
‘* Christie Johnstone’’; but playgoers will more readily 
recognise a resemblance between the Avenue _ piece’s 
central idea and that of ‘‘A Message from Mars.”’ 
Here once more a blasé society man is cured of 
selfish indolence by discovering the delights of benevo- 
lence; but this time the cause of his conversion is an 
unconventional doctor’s prescription, and its engineer 
a valet—the titular Fletcher. The scene of the Earl’s 
charity is Covent Garden Market at early morning, and 
his beneficiaires, various cadgers and loafers, make an 
amusingly incongruous group at a peer’s breakfast-table. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Pigott has not troubled to study his 
market at first hand, and his only vivid characters are 
the Crichton - like valet, a flower-girl, and a_ raffish 
Bohemian, realistically portrayed by Mr. McKinnel, 
Mrs. Maesmore Morris, and Mr. Somerset respectively. 
Needless to add, Mr. James Erskine looks the Earl. 








MUSIC. 

The programme of the Symphony Concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on Dec. 12 began with the beautiful 
Symphony in F minor of Tschaikowsky. It is too 
seldom heard in comparison with the fifth and sixth 
symphonies; but it is well worth attention, and 
should become equally popular. It is _ essentially 
national music, and has all the latent barbaric feel- 
ing, dominated by the genius of Tschaikowsky in 
conforming it to the laws of musical composition. 
Mr. Henry Wood really, without exaggeration, sur- 
passed himself in his conducting. The Concerto in 
A minor of Grieg had the good fortune to be inter- 
preted in the pianoforte solo part by Madame Carreno. 
She is a pianist of excellent performance, of student- 
like thoughtfulness and subtle appreciations. The 
Academical Festival Overture of Brahms was _ also 
given. Madame Schumann -Heink sang very grace- 
fully and with considerable feeling the Recitative and 
Rondo from Mozart’s ‘‘La Clemenza di Tito,’’ ‘‘ Non 
piu di fiori.’’ 

A very clever, lucid, and original paper on Hector 
Berlioz, to mark appreciation of his centenary, was 
read by Mr. Tom S. Wotton at the Musical Association 
on Dec. 8, dealing with him rather as a musician than 
as a man. Mr. Wotton combated the accepted idea 
of Berlioz’s hatred of fugues, and shed a new light on 
his ideas on programme music. In the customary 
discussion which followed, it was decided that it is 
correct to pronounce the final ‘‘z*’ in the French 
composer’s name, although the Parisians invariably 
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MONTE CARLO. 
Manager—LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 
EVERY ROOM FACES SOUTH. 
HEALTHIEST SITUATION IN MONTE CARLO. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY FROM CASINO GARDENS. 


THE RIVIERA 


NICE 


P ALACE 


H OTEL, 
CIMIEZ2Z). 


Manager—JOS, AGID. 


BATHED IN SUNSHINE. BRACING MOUNTAIN AIR, 
CHARMING PARK AND GARDENS, 


To reserve accommodation in either Hotel, apply to— 
THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CO., 


20, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


CANNES. ~ GR AN iD HOTEL DU PAVILLON.—First- 
class Hotel. Every comfort. Splendid position full south. Electric Light. Bath, &c 
Beautiful Garden. WinterGarden Special terms to early visitors. ~PAUL BORGO, Proprietor 


ANARY ISLANDS. —LAS PALMAS. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (English). Electric light throughout. 

In the midst of its own beautiful gardens of about 20 acres, facing the sea. English phy- 

sician and trained nurse resident. Lnglish Church. Golf, tennis, cycling, croquet, billiards 
THE CANARY ISLANDS Cv. (limited), 5, IJoyds Avenue, E.C. 


ANNES.—Htl.Beau Site. Famous Tennis Cts.,Gdns.(Mr.Tom 
Fleming. Lawn Tennis Professional). Finest English Home on Riviera) New Manave 
ment sapere cuisine. Large Hall. New Restnt. Band twice daly. Nearest golf course 
WHERE TO WINTER. 
} IARRITZ.—GRAND HOTEL. Lift to every floor. 
Electric Light throughout. Charmingly situated facing the ocean. The climate is 
as mild and delightful as that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the 
sea and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn tennis, is famed for 
its great comfort, excellent cuisine, ancl moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in 
the district. It is frequented by the elite, and is the rendezvous of the English Colon 
During the winter season the terms are from 1o fr. per day, according to floors occu 
All private rooms are carpeted. Great improvements have been introduced in the Gr 
Hotel. Entire house heated by caloriféres. A special omnibus meets the trains to convey 
visitors to the Grand Hotel.—Address, Mr. MONTENAT, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 
New Casino open all the winter. 
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LONDON, 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS 

OF 
AUTOTYPE COPIES OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 
NEW ISSUE.—A Series of Reproductions by MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS of the BRITISH SCHOOL, including 
works by Lord Leighton, Sir J. Millais, Peter Graham, Albert Moore, 
Henry Moore, Vicat Cole, H. S. Tuke, Blair Leighton, Orchardson, 

Brangwyn, Schmalz, &e., &e. 


COMPANY, 


PERMANENT 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on receipt of name and address. 
The New Edition of THE AUTOT YPE. FINE ART CATALOGUE is now ready. It 
contains Complete List of the Company's Publications, arranged alphabetically under 
aitists’ names, upwards of 150 miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, and numerous 
half-tone block illustrations. Post Free, ONE SHILLING 





THE AUTOTYPE COMP ANY, 74, New Oxford Street, London. 


() LYMPIA. 
N ATIONAL G PORTS fk XHIBITION. 
1 ~ = 
OPENS BOXING DAY. 
First Day's Programme in connection with "Bus, Hansom, Cab, Dray and 
Coster Competitions. 
PRIZES 
Best Pair of Bus Horses in "Bus .. 


Best Hansom Cab Horse in Cab .. 
Best Four-Wheel Cab and Horse .. 


Cup, value 4/10. 





air of Van Horses in Van .. oe oe ° 
Best Single Van Horse in Van .. ee oe os Money Prize 
Best Coster’s Donkey in Barrow .. ° os Four Money Prizes. 
Races for Donkeys in Barrows. 
Athletic and other Sports for Drivers, Conductors, Cabmen, Costers, and their ladies 
ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY, DECEMBER a1. 
Competitors apply to Manager, Olympia. 








Cycle Racing on the Great Track. All the International Champions. + 
POPU LAR PRICES. 
OUR FINE- ART PLATES 
THE FIRST PAINTING OF THE NEW POPE. 





HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X. 
From the Patuting by H. J. Thaddeus, who was gractously accorded 
sittings by the Pope for his first Portrait from life. 


Artist’s Proofs in Photogravure will be ready at end of January; 
the edition will be Iimited to 300, and the price £2 as. each. Size of 
engraved surface, 13 in. by 18in. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. INSPECTION INVITED 
PHOTOGRAVURE DEPARTMENT, 198, STRAND, W.C. 
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HARWICH 


M Alt 


HOOK OF HOLLAND—QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND 
AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
Daily (Sundays included) at &. qo p m. from Liverpool Street Station, 
‘NEW SERVICE TO BERLIN AND NORTH GERMANY. 
ACCELERATED SERVICE TO DRESDEN AND VIENNA. 


Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Rerlin, Cologne, 


ROYAL BRITISH R CUTE. 


ANTWERP, every Week-day, at 8.40 p.m., from Liverpool Street Station 


._ DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich, 


The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel screw vowels, lyhted 
throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 


HAMBURG, by G. S. N. Co.'s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays 


E SBJE RG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers of the 
}.S.S. Co, of Copenhagen, Mondays, Thursdays. and Saturdays, 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, Tondon, iC 


LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL adjoins the London terminus 


Particulars from H. C. AMENDT, Manager, 


M ay ee er “Oe ae ee ee Tee ee, aoe. eae 
i siaieasiniels 
NEW AND IMPROVED SLEEPING CARS 
BETWEEN 
AND 


ENGLAND GCOTLAND 


Now run on the following Trains 





pm p ™ pm micn't 
LONDON (St. Pancras) .. .. dep 7 Pla 8 wp 9 3 oo 
Leicester “ e : + SK 54 ¥ to @ y 4 TON a8 > 
Nottingham J oKes| B oKMoasg Bi & 19 kK 
Shetheld 2 opga) § ce a7 3] a ergs 8 
Leeds Si 23) § 2 sigs iF 5 a ¢ 
Carlisle arr. Sf Pl a 2 (ALA 4 6 
Dunifries |e z + sD 7 ) 
Stranraer Harbour (for Belfast ig ] 4 > 
and North of lreland) a a S 47 3/1 3 
Kilmarnock 4 ee > slo = 4 6D 29 a 4 
Glasgow (St. Enoch) - 3 tuw g| 2 ws ) 
Edinburgh (Waverley) A 3 1 3 3 3 6 48 S rou! 
— | 5s 2 3 m | DAR) * atihiae 
Pe 5 1s BA s Wily 
ABERDEEN’ 7 = mDAn | out 
WEEKDAYS SUNDAYS 
p.m, pam pm pm p.m 
ABERDEEN ee os +» dep. ee sv ~ 7 #6 iv pp 
‘e . . . . ” .* | Sa avr 
Dundee . ae ° 7V 30 °o 3s sV yo 
Edinburgh (\\ averley) ee a we w oOo um 3 9 * 
Glasgow (St. Linoch) ee es 9 m o 9 6 
Kilmarnock ~ rm wo | . a «635 9 55 
Stranraer Harbour (from Belfast 
and North of Ireland) .. * 9 8 | : 
Dumfries be as pa m 3 | ta go im 68 
Carlisle ® ee > ° ee t2 25 tm 45 1c 50 mW? roW 
Leeds .. ae w6 ab arr 2 32 s 8 4 > : 
Sheffield . ° . . os ar 8 4 8 §Sto yt §7 ; 
Nottingham .. ee * sv¥i7 | § 7 6Q sv. ' 
Leicester eo ee om - 6DR57 6157 4 OR § 
LUN DON (St. Pancras) . we 7 wo | 7 §e 8 5 , _ 
A Sleeping Car to Edinburgh and Glasgow only. B Sleeping Car to Glasgow only 
© Monday mornings excepted. D Arrives later on Sundays. HK Leaves 9 p.m on 


Sundays. F Passe nge rs for Dumfries, Kihnarnock, and Gloyow leave Leeds 
aud arrive Carlisle 4.30 a.m, G Sundays excepted. J 10 a8 p.m, on Sunday 
jom the Sleeping Cars at Trent M Join the Sleeping Cars at Sheffield 
Sleeping Cars at Nottingham on weekdays and Leeds on Sunday nights 
Sleeping Cars at Leeds. Q Leave the Slee Carat Trent, R Leave the 
at Notungham. S Leave the Sleeping Cars at Mi asborough. T Leave the Shee 
Leeds. U Leave the Sleeping Car at Dumfries, V Join the Sleeping Car at 
W Monday mornin,s. 








sige Car at 
finbourgh 


Derby, December 1905 JOUN MATHIESON, General Manager 


LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RY. 


“HEAP DAY RETURN | 8 c;p;! ! G 
, TICKETS FROM— es oe | 
| am. | am, | am. | am. | am) poe 
VICTORIA cocucscccccecscccesecceccecscsesessese |? 96 | tS) trol u sims me 
! 
B.—Sundays & ¢ Christmas Day E aetbouren, mos, mst Ch. Week-days ‘except 


Christmas Lay), 12s. Brighton, 135. Worthing (Pullman to Brighton 1). — Brighton 
© Pullman Limite 1,” Sundays & Christmas Lay, tas Brighton & Worthing ! 
pee m & Worthing, Sundays & Christmas Day, ros. est. ; ras, (Pullman to Hrighton) 

astbourne, Sundays & Christmas Day, Pullman ias, G Brighton, Sutchey 
Phineas Day tos. rst.; cas. Pullman. 





W EEK-END TICKETS to all South Coast Seaside places 
from London & Suburban Stations, Fridays, Saturdays, & Sundays 
Particulars of Supt. of the Line, London Bridge Terminus 


i SR oe 


The NORDDEUTSCHER-LLOYD EXPRESS New York Steamer, “ 


] UXURIOUS PLEASURE CRUISES. 


Kaiserin’ Maria 


Theresia,” twin-screw, 8,280 tons, will make three pleasure crumes, each of a month 

duration, sailing trou: Southampton for the first on January a5, tgo4 Lhe itineraries have 
been fixed so as to inchxle what is most attractive, both as to climate and sight-seeing 
possible in the time. All arrangements tor passengers’ comfort will be of the highest oder 


For particulars apply to— 
KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 14, Coe kspur Street, S.W.; 2, King William 
Street, E.C.; or to the N.D.L. Paris Agency, 2, Rue Seribe. 


( ) RIENT -PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
ro 
WEST INDIES, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, &e. 
The Steam-ship “ ORIENT,” 5691 tons register, 7g00-horse power, 

Will leave LONDON, Jan. 14, vi He TENERIFFE. BARBADOS, TRINIDAD 
GRENADA, ST LUCIA, MARTINIQUE JAMAICA, CUBA, MAHDHEIRA, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving back in “London March 7 
Fares from go guineas upwards, 

lanave § F. GREEN and CO. } lead Office 
Managers 1 ANDERSON, ANDE RSON, and CO Fenchurch Avenve, 
For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm at 5, PFENCIIURCILE AVENUE, LONDON, E.C,, 
or to West-End Branch Othce: 28, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W, 
Special Tours from #1 a Day 


W INTER 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 


tHE ROYAL MAIL STtKAM PACKET CO 
Por particulars apply 
18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cock»pur Street, London 


IN THE WEST INDIES. 


E GEFs A N D a oe mS: me Be 


ANGLO-AMERICAN NILE STEAMER AND HOTEL CO 


, 
Owners of the Newest and Best Appointed Steamers 
Passengers can now be booked through to 


UGANDA, vid KHARTOUM and FASHODA., 


Iwenty days’ tour~CAIRO to FIRST CATARACT and BACK- 
visiting all Temples and Places of Interest at lowest inclusive fares, 


IMustrated Programmes post free on application to 72, KEGENT STREET, W. 


| ON DON HIPPODROWM E, 
4 CKANBOUKN STREET, LEICHSTER SQUAKEH, W.4 
Managing Director, Mr. il, HK. MOSS. 
TWICE DALL.Y, at a and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMIVILLD BRILLIANCE, 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 


Once again it is our pleasant 
duty to wish our readers the 
compliments of the season ; and 
believing, as becomes the senior 
ilustrated paper, in the old-fashioned observance of the 
festival on up-to-date lines, we publish a Coloured Supple- 
ment, reviving an old song and setting forth for the first’ 
time a new version of an ancient story. Elsewhere in 
the number Christmas holds sway, and we illustrate its 
observance abroad. Particularly noteworthy is the Ger- 
man Weinachtsmann, with his sack of oddly inappro- 
priate gifts. The real presents are discovered afterwards. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 
(See Supplement.) 


The Far Eastern crisis is still 
acute. Whatever the precise 
terms of the Russian reply to 
the Japanese proposals, they have evidently made a 
bad impression at Tokyo, If it be true that Russia 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


whereupon they discovered two strong sacks, one large 
and one small, tied with string. Monsignor Merry del 
Val and Signor Puccinelli, the Papal financier, were 
hastily summoned, and the find was taken into the 
Pope’s presence, and on opening the sacks, which 
weighed three hundredweight, a sum of £361,000 was 
revealed, all in gold pieces. There is a pathetic 
significance in the discovery, for it betrays in the late 
excellent Pontiff that weakness, so often accompanying 
extreme age, of accumulating secret hoards. 


The Royal Victoria Hospital 
for Children should count 
itself fortunate in enlisting 
the active sympathy of such 
a capable company of players 
as that which last week gave a rendering of the 
old Lyric success, ‘‘ Little Miss Nobody,’’ at the Court 
Theatre. Amateur theatricals in general, and those 
devoted to charity in particular, are too frequently 
remarkable for energy, to the extinction of art; and he 

who occupies the seat for which he 

has purchased a ticket is doubly 

charitable. In the case under 


“LItrLe Miss Nonopy,” 
AT THE 
COURT THEATRE. 








review, however, art and energy 
were happily blended. The first attri- 
bute was chiefly represented by two 
ladies of the cast, Miss Trixie M‘Geoch 
and Miss Daisy M‘Geoch, the former 
of whom, as Maggie, danced daintily 
into immediate favour; while the 
latter gave quite a ‘‘ professional ’’ 
performance of Trixie Triplet. 
Miss Viola Hubbard, in the name- 
part, sang with much skill; and 
Mr. J. Arthur Bleackley, if he did 
not recall Mr. John Le Hay, at 
least gave an amusing version of 
Christopher Potter. ‘The remaining 
members of the cast worked with 
commendable thoroughness. 





i Judging from 
EASTERN a formal 
statement by 
Count Goluch- 
owski, Austria and Russia are 
enormously pleased with themselves 
in the Macedonia business. They 
are so lost in admiration of their 
own diplomatic cleverness that they 
have not found it necessary to 
mature a scheme for the reorgan- 
isation of the gendarmerie. More- 
over, negotiations at Constantinople 
are at a standstill. The Austrian 
and Russian assessors for Mace- 
donia have been appointed, but 
nothing is settled as to their duties. 
The Sultan has resumed his pro- 
crastinating tactics, but he is not 
more procrastinating than the two 
Powers who are supposed to be 
leading him gently along the path 
of reform. Count Goluchowski is 
certain that they have done far 
more than could have been effected 


THE 
PROBLEM. 








THE CHARITY PERFORMANCES 


AT THE COURT 


OF ** LITTLE 
THEATRE: 


MISS NOBODY ”’ 
THE 


SKETCHES BY RALPH CLEAVER. 


demands concessions which would virtually give her 
the command of Northern Korea, it is difficult to see 
how Japan can acquiesce in such an encroachment. 
To claim Northern Korea, and offer Southern Korea 
to Japan, is a diplomacy which does not make _ for 
peace. Korea has a very long coast-line, and Russia 
is reported to have claimed the right to establish 
coaling stations wherever she thinks fit. The whole 
situation points to war unless Russia will waive her 
on Korea, at any rate for a time, or unless 
Japan should decide that the risks of a struggle are 
too great. It may be remarked that when Great Britain 
gave up Port Hamilton some sixteen years ago, Russia 
disclaimed all idea of encroaching upon the Korean 
kingdom. The history of Russian diplomacy these 
thirty years is full of such disclaimers. No pledge that 
Russia has ever given has proved other than temporary. 
Rumours that Japan had sent an ultimatum to Russia 
must not be too rashly credited. It is difficult to see 
what the two Powers have to gain by hostilities, for 
Japan could not hope to win, and Russia would not be 
allowed by the other Powers to crush her utterly. 


designs 


An extraordinary story comes 
from the Vatican. It appears 
that one morning last week 
Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of the 
Propaganda, and Monsignor Marzolini, the late Pope’s 
secretary, bearing a huge parcel which they would 
entrust to no one else, visited Pius X., with whom 
they remained closeted for two hours. When they 
retired, they no longer carried the parcel. The story 
goes that the Cardinal and his colleague laid before 
his Holiness bonds to the value of one million three 
hundred thousand pounds which had been from time 
to time entrusted to their keeping by the late Pontiff. 
Cardinal Gotti said that Leo XIII. had told him that 
in case he should become Pope, the money should be 
at his disposal; but in the event of another being elected, 
it should be delivered to the successor, not, however, 
until four months had elapsed from the date of Leo’s 
death. The depositaries had been charged to keep the 
matter secret until the delivery of the money. But this 
was not all. Next day, the electricians and upholsterers 
who are making alterations in the late Pope’s library 
had oecasion to move some books from a corner case, 


TREASURE TROVE AT 
THE VATICAN. 


PRINCIPALS, 


by the Concert of Europe. As they 
have done practically nothing, this 
calculation is not 

helpful. Boris 

Sarafoff is said 

to have intimated 

that the Macedonians will rise again 

in the spring. Any excuse for that 

enterprise ought to be taken away 

by the prompt action of Austria 

and Russia. But there is consider- 

able probability that the spring will 

find them still discussing and not 

acting; and that tension will again 

be created between Turkey and 

Bulgaria, in spite of the solemn 

lecture which Count Goluchowski 

has thought fit to address to the 

Government of the Principality. 


BY AMATEURS 


The _ forth- 
coming mar- 
riage of the 
Duke of 
Norfolk to 
the Hon. Gwendolen Mary Maxwell, 
the heiress presumptive to the 
Scottish barony of Herries of 
Terregles, will unite two ancient 
noble houses of the two kingdoms. 
Lady Mary, who was born on Jan. 11, 
1877, is the Duke’s first cousin, once 
removed, and on this account it will 
be necessary to obtain the Pope’s 
sanction for the union, as both the 
parties are within the prohibited 
degrees of the Roman Church. 
Miss Maxwell is descended from 
that Earl of Nithsdale whe was 
taken prisoner at Preston during the 
rebellion of 1715, and was sent to 
the Tower, from which he romantic- 
ally escaped. ‘The title of Herries 
was forfeited, and was not revived 
till 1858, in favour of William Con- 
stable- Maxwell, who thus became 
tenth Lord Herries. His eldest son 
married the Hon. Angela Mary 
Fitzalan Howard, the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s cousin, who became the 
mother of the future Duchess. 


THE DUKE 
OF NORFOLK’S 
ENGAGEMENT. 


THE FUTURE DUCHESS OF 





The new Bishop of Gibraltar, 
the Rev. William Edward 
Collins, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History at King’s Col- 
lege, London, was educated at Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, and ordained in 1890. He was first licensed to 
the curacy of All 
Hallows, Bark- 
ing, but after a 
year there he re- 
signed in order 
to take up the 
position of lec- 
turer at Selwyn 
College and at 
St. John’s Col- 
lege. His ap- 
pointment to 
King’s College 
dates from 1893. 
He was the 
editor of the 
theological de- 
partment of the 
supplementary 
volumes of the 
‘“*Encyclopezdia 
3ritannica.’’ The 
Bishop’s diocese 
is one of the most 
extensive in 


THE NEw BISHOP 
OF GIBRALTAR. 


Photo. Russell, 
THE RIGHT REV. W. E. COLLINS, 


THE NEW BISHOP OF GIBRALTAR. 


existence, and ' 
embraces practically the whole of the Mediterranean. 
He has to spend a great portion of his time in travelling. 





Recent scandals in the German 
Army have been the subject of 
debate in the Reichstag, where 
the Minister of War spoke very frankly about the con- 
duct of certain officers. In a frontier garrison town the 
pastimes of the officers excited the literary ambition of 
a lieutenant who described them in a novel. For this he 
was tried, and sentenced to a moderate penalty, the court 
finding that his statements were substantially accurate. 
Still more serious are the cases of gross cruelty by non- 
commissioned officers to their men. One _ particular 
sergeant was convicted of almost incredible brutality. It 
is well known that the frequent desertions of German 
soldiers over the French frontier is entirely due to this 
cause. The inhuman treatment of the private soldier 
is fostered by a spirit of militarism quite unknown in this 
country. The British Army has many defects, but it 
does not breed the type of ruffian who is so conspicuous 
just now before the German courts-martial. Perhaps 
our German critics will remember this when next they 
have occasion to write about the British soldier. 


THE GERMAN ARMY. 


We are authorised to state 
that the donor of the site on 
Denmark Hill for the new 
buildings of King’s College 
Hospital is the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, who is the 
chairman of the Removal Committee and treasurer of 
King’s College. Mr. Smith wishes his donation to be 
associated with the memory of his father, the late 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who was for many years treasurer 
of the hospital; and, acting in accordance with his 
wishes, the committee have decided to associate Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s name with the central administrative 
block of the new hospital. 


KING’sS COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL. 


Photo. Lafayette. 


NORFOLK : THE HON, GWENDOLEN MAXWELL. 
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‘The MaAINe- LAND 
‘*THEY THAT STAND HIGH HAVE MANY BLASTS TO SHAKE THEM’’: THE PERILS OF BUILDING THE NEW YORK SKY-SCRAPERS., 
CrentrRAL Drawinc sy Gorvon H. Grant; tHe Borpex spy A. Hucu Fisner. 
The huge buildings of New York are constructed of an tron frame filled with brickwork, and during the building operations the workmen take coolly the most hazardous chances. 
i The tron frame greatly facilitates the speed of working, for tt ts possible to build down as well as up; that ts to say, the spaces between the tron uprights can be filled with 
' brickwork in every storey simultaneously. One of the small drawings of New York appearing in the margin has been made from a photograph in “ New York Sket hes,’’ 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S COMMISSION OF BUSINESS EXPERTS TO INQUIRE 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Ricnarp Bursivcr, 


Chairman of Messrs. Harrods, Limited. 


Phoo, Lankester. 
Mr. S. J. WARING, 
Head of Messrs. Waring and Gillows, Ltd. 
(Furniture Manufacturer and Decorator.) 


Photo. Filiott and Fry. 
Mr. Aterrep Mosetry, C.M.G., 
Expert on United States Industry 
and Education. 


Photo. Biliott and Fry. 

Sik ALexAnpER Henperson, Bart., 
M.P. for West Stafford. 

(Chairman of Great Central Railway.) 


Phote. kiliott and Fry. 
Mr. A. W. Maconocutr, 
M.P. for East Aberdeenshire. 
(Meat Preserver and Packer.) 


The Commission will formulate a schene to be called the “* Model Tariff,’ which will be placed before the country for judgment. 
‘en above, the Comm@ssion includes Mr. Fohn Arthur Corah (great Letcester hoster), Mr. R. H. Reade (Belfast flax-spinner), 


217 


are § 


INTO THE FISCAL 


Photo. Whitlock Brothers. 
Sir A. Hickman, 
M.P. for Wolverhampton West. 
(Iron and Coal Magnate.) 


Photo, Elliott and Fry. 
Mr J. H. Bircnenovcn, 
Silk-Manufacturer. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Sik CuHartes Tennant, Bart., 
Eminent Chemist. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Tue Ricur Hon. Henry Cuaptin, 
M.P. for the Sleaford Division 
of Lincolnshire. 


Photo. Flliott and Fry. 
Tue Hon. Cuartes Parsons, F.R.S., 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Sir AnpRew Noster, Bart, K.C.B., 
Vice-Chairman of Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth, and Ce. 


Electrician and Maker of Turbine 
Steam- Boats. 


Photo. Whitlock. 
Mr. A. Keen, 
Chairman of Messrs. Guest, Keen, 
and Nettlefold. (Mechanical Engineer.) 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
Mr. C. Artuur Pearsox, 


Photo. Piliott and Fry. 
Sir Wirttam T. Lewis, 
Chairman of the Tariff Reform League. 
Newspaper Proprietor.) 


Authority on Engineering and Mining. 


Photo. Forde, 
Me. J. J. Canpuisn, 
Glass-Maker. 


Thoto. Fliiott and Fry. 
Howarp Cotts, Mr. F. Leverton Harnis, 
M.P. for Tynemouth. 


(Shipowner and Coal-Factor.) 


Mr. J. 


Builder and Contractor. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. Photo. Bassano. 
Proressor W. A. S. Hewins, 


Secretary. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Mr. W. H. Grenrent, Mr. W. H. Mrrcuett, 
for Wycombe Division of Bucks. 


‘Economist.) 


Woollen Manufacturer. 


and Str Fouhn Turney (Nottingham leather-manufacturer). 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Str Water Peace, K.C.MG., 
Agent-General for Natal. 


Photo. Barraud. 
Sir A. Jones, 
Head of Messrs. Elder, Dempster, and Co. 
(Shipowner.) 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
Mr. Cuartes Bootnu, D Sc., F.R.S., 
Leading Authority on the Social Condition 
of London. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Co.tonet CHARLES ALLEN, 
Steel-Manufacturer. 


Phote. Ell.ott and. Fr). 
Sir Vincent CAILLARD, 
President of the Ottoman Debt. 
(Director of Messrs. Vickers, Maxim.) 


Besides those members whose portraits 
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FAMOUS. ENGLISH HUNTS.—No V.: THE ATHERSTONE FOXHOUNDS. 


Pxuorocrarus sy Rowpen. 
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1. Mr. J. C. Munro, tHe MAsrer (in Cap), 3. Tue Pack ar Newnuam Pappox (L xp Denpicn’s 5. Turewn Ove, 
AnD Lorp DENBIGH. Estat). 6 A Tie Fiip Wanrtixe wiite Houxns Daeaw 
2. Guorce Wuirmore, run HunrsmMan. 4. Lorp Densich with Onn or nis DaAvuGuHiers. 7. Runxnino on A Stow Scent. 8 A CHECK. 








HE curiosity in 
manuscripts from 
which some pages are 
here figured is a tiny 
volume of vellum, Its 
age cannot be less than 
six hundred years, The 
book measures 4} in. by 
3in, The work is with- 
out title, and may be 
described as a scrap-book, 
for it contains extracts 
from the Bible and from 
philosophical writings. 
There are 1:90 leaves and 
267 miniatures; but the 
illustrations, the most 
important part, have no 
connection with the text. 
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SCRAP-ROOK PURCHASED BY 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF MR. ALFRED QUARITCH. 


1903.— 988 


Trinity. 





ANY of the pictures 
portray episodes in 
the life of a monk, In 
one a monastic figure 
is playing a game that 
looks suspiciously like 
golf; and in another, 
monks and nuns are 
watching what appears 
to be a conjuring per- 
formance. There are 
various sacred symbols, 
such as representations 
of the Trinity and of 
the Universal Saviour. 
The manuscript was 
part of the celebrated 
collection of the Rev. 
Walter Sneyd. 




















5s. THe Hory Trinity. 6. Tue UntversAt SAVIOUR. 


MR. QUARITCH AT SOTHEBY’S FOR £2500. 








A Portion oF THE CARVING FROM 


A MOABITE 


The Palace of M’Shetta, figured above, possessed a beautifully sculptured Jagade, 


rue Fagape. 


PALACE 


PRESENTED 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR RY 


PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY ¢ A 


TO 
HORNSTEIN, JERUSALEM, 


but the carving was 


Tue Inner Patace, Buitt or Brick. 


THE SULTAN: THE FACADE, WITH GATEWAY. 


recently cut off and sent to the Berlin Museum. 
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F“lr the Gates of Wrede 


by Mux Pemberton. 


(LLOUSTRATED BY 
- &Y-ROSSSELL FLINT -- 











the Castle Inn when the stranger entered there ; 

and so little was his style to the manner of the 
revellers that, as Joel, the landlord, said, a gun fired 
among them would not have brought them more quickly 
to silence. Sullenly, and with shy looks, they regarded 
the newcomer’s muddy boots, the sparkle of the frost 
upon his cape, and the rich laced vest which that 
cape disclosed when he unloosed it. ‘‘A man from 


” 


See ove was a merry company in the parlour of 


London,’’ whispered mine host Joel to Tom Forsyth, 
who kept the ferry. The others resorted to a eemmon 
expedient—they dipped their beaks into their mugs and 
said nothing. 

Now, the stranger would be a man of some thirty 
years of age, with a youth’s face and a fine figure of 
his own; upright as a drill-sergeant, and with such a 
pair of eyes that, as Tom Forsyth 
remarked, it was lucky for the maids 
of Brede that the darkness hid them. 
He entered the parlour of the Castle 
Inn with a single stride; stood there 
casting black looks at the company ; 
and then, indicating old Joel with the 
tag of his riding-whip, he asked him 
the abrupt question— 

‘Are you the landlord here ? 

‘* Please God, I be,’’ said old Joel 
staggering under fifteen stone, as he 
rose clumsily to his feet. 


”” 


‘Then you can give me that of 
which I have most need—supper and 
a bed. Is it so?’’ 

Joel looked the traveller up 
and down, and his fat face took 
wiinkles of amerry grin. Rare 
was the day when a stranger 
in a gold-laced vest drew 
rein at his door. Such men, 
as a rule, were ferried 
across the river by Tom 
Forsyth and rode on to 
my Lord’s Castle upon 
the hill. 

“Can I give your 
honour supper and a 
bed — and at Christmas 
time, too? Well, it would 
be odd if I could not. 
Had you asked me, now, 
for what the parson speaks 
of—myrrh and the rest of 
it—well, I1’d have been 
done fairly. Will your 
honour be _ pleased to 
come this way—we’re a 
little over- merry, which 
your honour will excuse, 
remembering the season.” 

He opened a_ door 
near by the tap and 
ushered the traveller into 
a little box of a room, 
wainscotted in oak, and 
warmed by a cheery fire 
of logs in a_ grate a 
hundred years old. His 
humour was oily at this 
point, and he whispered 
with kindly . condescen- 
sion: ‘‘ This way for the 
geese, your honour— 
though, to be sure, there ; 
are some who call them 
ducks.’’ A matronly 
woman, aproned, and with 
her fingers dyed with the 
stain of raisins, made way 
for the stranger and called her buxom daughter to her 
side; while host Joel exhorted them to their duty. 

‘*The green room, Martha,’’ he began, ‘‘ and no time 
to be lost. Here’s a gentleman who has ridden far and 
will ride no farther. He'll keep Christmas with us—your 


honour will bide as long, I think you said? Just so, and 


be pleased to see you bustle, lass. That ’s the way with 
women always, your honour—the longer the road, the 
shorter the step. Come, lass, turkeys don't boil them- 
selves—and the gentleman won’t run away, I promise 
you.”’ 

Martha stopped just long enough to say that if some 
people ran more and talked less, it would be a good 
thing for them; then she took a very substantial human 
chicken under her wing and swept from the room 
dramatically. During her retreat, mine host Joel 
laughed a master’s laugh, and by it covered a shrewd 
observation of the stranger’s manner and dress. 

A person of quality he named him for, and high at 
that. Now that the good cape was laid aside and the 
three-cornered hat tossed upon the table, the spotless 
white ruffles, the fine cloth coat and shapely breeches were 


























the more to be admired. Mine host said flatly that such 
a man should not have drawn rein until he challenged 
them at the Castle gate. There was no other road from 
Brede but to my Lord’s house or to the sea. Joel did not 
believe that this fine gentleman had come up from Rye 
or Winchelsea to pass his Christmas at an inn. Then 





what was his business and how might it be discovered ? 
Old Joel, with the instincts of his class, determined to 
discover it. 

‘* No night to be abroad, as your honour remarked,"* 
he began, turning a log upon the hearth. The stranget 
nodded. his head. 

‘* And your honour will be glad of a bottle of good 
claret. ’*Tis not for me to say, but I’m told there is 


none better in the Castle cellars. 


“A bottle of your best, my good man and 
quickly.”’ 
‘It shall be here before the log burns » have but 


six bottles left. I trust your honour bides ni: enough 
to drink them.’’ 

He stood at the door awaiting an answer to his 
seemingly careless question: the stranger did not dis- 
appoint him. 

‘*T bide according to my pleasure— 
an hour, a week, a month, a year. 
Come, man, look not so downcast! 
God’s truth, by your face | might be 
doing you an injury 

“Such an injury that your 
will find me always your obedient 
servant. Andif it be between an hout 
and a week—why, then, your honour, 
the claret shall decide between us.’’ 
Ihey had brought a bottle of the 
wine from the cellars by this time, 
and the liquor being set by 

the fireside, anon the cork 

was held up as some trea- 
sure of gold, and the wine 
measured in old cut 
glasses. So mine host 
gave the toast 
‘*The compliments 
of the season to yout 
honour, and your 
heart’s desire faa 

[The traveller 
heard him listlessly, 
drained his glass 
at a draught, and 
peered into the 
eloquent blaze. 

**Could you but 
give me _ that, 
friend,’’ said he, 
with a sigh, ‘1 
would fill your 
dame’s lap with 
guineas,’’ 

Such was the 
story that mine host 
told afterwards in 
the courtyard to 
Tom the ferryman 
and Jacob the 
ostler. 

“A wonderful 
fine yentleman,’’ 
said he; ‘‘and yet, 
if | be not mi 
taken, a little weak 
where a man is best 
strong ’’--he put a 
finger to his own 
wedge of i fore 
head. ‘* Let us look 
‘Here's a gentleman who at the horse he 
rides, Jacob; ’twere 
odd if that told us 

nothing! Ay, I[’ll 
keep Christmas with us.” name a gentleman 
by his horse as 





has ridden far and will 
ride no farther. Helll 


surely as a brewer 


by his beer. Get me a lantern, lad, and let’s see what 


we ’ve stabled. He’s come from London, or I’m no 
prophet !’’ 
The stable confirmed his confident wisdom. A 


coal - black horse turned a kindly eye to the lantern 


and whinnied in friendly recognition. Though he had 
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been hard ridden, it was plain also that some faithful 
hand already had fed and tended him. Jacob the 
ostler knew nothing of this. 

‘*He were in the stable, and me no wiser,’’ said he 
ruefully. ‘‘ There’s a thing, now—for a gent to groom 
his own ’oss without so much as ‘by your leave’ to 
anybody! What kind of a man is that, now? Pity 
all widdies and orphans, say I, that would keep 
Christmas along with he.’’ 

The sentiment was general, and shared by all in 
the house. Joel himself shook his head for .many 
minutes together, and then hazarded the opinion that 
the stranger came with some news of my Lord’s son, 
whose ruin in the gaming-houses of London had long 
since ceased to tickle evil tongues. ‘He is afraid to 
see my Lord at the first time of asking,’’ said he, ‘‘ and 
would come by it otherwise.’’ To which Tom Forsyth 
added the venture that such a visit boded no good to 
the Castle, and that the Lady Alice should know of it 
forthwith. Herein, however, he found no supporters ; 
for, said the wiseheads, ‘‘’Tis not for the likes of us 
to put our hands into that kettle.’’ And so, in lieu 
of it, they filled the little brown mugs and listened at 
the inner parlour door and reported every circumstance 
of the stranger’s behaviour as they viewed it through 
the glass panels of the inner door. 

‘He be a-talking to hisself—that’s what he be 
a-doin’—a most unordinary thing,’’ said Roberts the 
grocer. Jim the sexton did not take it quite that 
Way. 

‘‘A fine, handsome figure of a man he be — why, 
friends, I do talk to myself and the old dead ’uns in 
the churchyard by the hour together, and who'll call 
He’ll be some fine gentleman from 
his pocket—and 
of the old 


me unordinary ? 
Lunnon, with Master Harry’s paper in 
God bless him if he do get a penny out 
Lord, say 1! ’’ 

A farm-hand agreed to this with 
of my Lord's behaviour. 

‘‘T held his horse yesterday up by the fir coppice 
twenty minutes I was, and clean froze. ‘The com- 
pliments of the season to you, my lad,’ says he—that 
and nothing more. ‘You be danged!’ says I—though 
not so loud, neighbours, for him to hear me. I know 


some complaint 


my station, I do.”’ 

‘Ay, the old Lord’s mean enough,’’ Roberts 
the grocer; ‘‘there’s no sixpence carried over when he 
Why, last week he come into the shop 
himself—never was a more surprised man. ‘ Roberts,’ 
says he, ‘do you want to go to the gallows?’ ‘My 
Lord,’ says I, wishing to be obliging, ‘I1’d go far 
with your Lordship.’ ‘They tell me you put sand in 
your sugar,’ says he, beating the counter with his 
whip, he was that angry. ‘Well, my Lord,’ says I, 
‘and if I do ’tis the best sand, surely.’ Ay, neigh- 
bours, he fairly laughed at that, and it was as good 
shilling in my pocket--though, to be sure, I 
wouldn’t demean myself so.’’ 

The company relished these stories of my Lord’s 
parsimony and added others to them, until the eaves- 
dropper at the door gave them more interesting news 
of the stranger who sat by the fire in the inner 
parlour. 

‘‘ He be counting his guineas—a sackful, neighbours ! 
’Tis lucky for he that he lies at an honest house. He 
be a gentleman, surely. And now he’s got summat 
about his throat and a-staring wild at it. A woman’s 
picture, I do believe it is—think of that, now, and him 
so grave-like. Well, if I were the woman, I'd be afraid 
of he—that I would. ’Tis no honest man that sits by 
hisself at such a time, and decent folk wishful to know 


said 


adds you up. 


as a 


who he be. 

‘‘TIf he were a gentleman, he’d have filled our mugs,”’ 
chimed in a hind sapiently. Here was a sentiment 
to be applauded, and afterwards to be reflected upon 
moodily over empty pots. In the silence that followed 
someone noticed that Tom Forsyth had left the room, 

‘‘He’s gone away to the boat; there’s someone 
coming down from the Castle, then, ‘That be unordinary 
indeed, now!’’ said Jim the sexton. The sentinel at 
the inner door, coming in upon the top of it, surprised 
them even more. 

‘*The gentleman’s after Tom,’’ cried he; ‘I seed 
him get up and go to the window.  Belike he’s in 
the yard—no, but he bain’t, for now he’s back again. 
Tis most surprisin’ that a man should behave so with 
a good fire behind him and wine for his gullet. Ay, 
and now he’s talking to hisself again. Well, he be 
sure of a listener, baint he.’’ 

This sage reflection did not satisfy a company greatly 
desirous to know what had become of Tom Forsyth. 
Tom’s boat, said the active busybodies, was upon the 
other side of the ferry. This, upon cogitation, seemed 
to imply that Tom had crossed the river; and if he 
had crossed the river, why should he have crossed it, 
said logic, if not to go up to my Lord’s Castle? Here 
was an argument which would only be answered by Tom 
Forsyth himself. And Tom was already over the draw. 
bridge in an argle-bargle with Renshaw, my Lord’s head 
man. 

‘‘IT must see her Ladyship to - night, though she 
be waked from sleep to do it,’’ said honest Tom, 


when the watchdogs had ceased to bark and the bell 
to jangle in the great courtyard. Martin, who guessed 
what the matter was, and that some fresh doings of my 
Lord’s son had been named in the village, heard the lad 
with grave face, and led him a-tiptoe through the 
servants’ gate to the little room by the old bursary. 

‘We'll crack a bottle over it, and then we shall 
be wiser,’’ said he. ‘‘I was waiting this since Michael- 
mas; ’twill not be that the poor young gentleman’s 
dead, Tom?”’ 

‘* Ay, it might be that,’’ rejoined Tom—adding, “ by 
the look of the fellow that rode in, death would sit well 
beside him. Not a mug has he filled nor an honest 
word spoken since Jacob bedded down his horse. I’ll 
crack no bottle this night, Martin—here’s news thaé¢ 
should come hot from the fire.’’ 

Martin assented with something of a sigh. 

‘“‘A stranger, then—surely he should have ridden tp 
to us, Tom Forsyth.”’ 

**T’ll ask him when I go down, and send you word,”’ 
said Tom, nettled ; ‘‘if we sit here long enough, he ’ll be 
away again while you’re shaking these keys. Come, 
man, let me see her Ladyship; she’s the one to know of 
it, and a wiser head—she’ll not thank you for delay, 
Martin. ’Tis no time for gossip when the bird ’s on the 
wing—let her hear the story for herself.’’ 

So Tom Forsyth had his way; and presently Martin 
returned to conduct him across the great hall to a 
spacious library in the left wing of the house, wherein 
the Lady Alice waited for the news. Tom had met 
her often, riding her black horse upon the road to the 
sea; but this new picture of her, so gracious and stately, 
and above all expectation beautiful, abashed him and 
put a curb upon his tongue. Hardly did he dare to lift 
his eyes to hers. She seemed to waft the fragrance of 
her beauty all about her; her voice was music in his 
ears—and she was speaking to him, Tom Forsyth, as 
though he were among the number of her friends. 

** 7 count it kind of you, Tom Forsyth—please come 
in. The hound will not hurt my friends. Let Martin 
shut the door and then we can talk. You must find it 
cold upon the river, my poor boy—though few will be 
abroad. Please sit down and speak quite freely to me. 
I am sure your news will interest me.’”’ 

Tom said afterwards that he cut a poor figure enough, 
for he was just like a ship that has no rudder; and he 
bumped here and slid there upon the slippery floor before 
he found an anchorage at my lady’s side. But with it 
all, his eyes were pleased enough, and he told them at 
the inn of what he had seen in the library—the gold- 
brown hair above the oval shapely face, the thin tapering 
fingers of a pretty hand, the little feet which stole in and 
out, ‘‘like mice beneath her petticoat’’; the deep blue 
eyes which looked so pleadingly into his own. And 
the eyes gave him courage; he found his tongue, and 
stammered out his news. 

‘We've a visitor down yonder 
Ladyship.”’ 

‘“A visitor, Tom! ”’ 
this. 

‘* Yes, your Ladyship, and an uncommon queer one, 
too—not a mug filled, though he’s been there an hour 
or more.”’ 

The Lady Alice smiled faintly ; 
blushes did not leave her face. 

“« Tell me about him, Tom; what is he like ?’’ 

Tom was no hand at describing another man, but 
he did his best. 

‘* Tall ?—well, he’s taller by inches than me, your 
Ladyship, and carries himself like a soldier. I don’t 
like the look of him myself, but there’s some that 
might—a girl’s face, I should call it, but for the eyes 
and chin. He wears mighty fine clothes, your Lady- 
ship, and, please God, he’s paid for them, for they 
say that he comes with a sackful of guineas. I’m 
no judge, but I’d name him for anything you please 
that has a bit of a rogue in it——”’ 

The Lady Alice was not at all “offended with Tom 
Forsyth, though she appeared no longer to be listening 
to what he said. Her manner might have told much 
to one who observed it closely; but Tom was far too 
busy with his narrative to take such an affront as 
her indifference might imply. There was no more 
astonished man in the Castle than he when this quiet, 
stately girl put her hand upon his in an impulsive 
gesture, and said, in a sweet voice which only a 
curmudgeon could have resisted— 

‘“Tom, if I should wish to send a message to 
your stranger, shall I find the ferry- boat upon our 
side in an hour’s time ?”’ 

‘* You, my Lady! You send a message ?”’ 

‘‘It is about brother Harry. No one must know, 
Tom, not even old Martin. He loves me much, but 
love is never discreet, is it, Tom? Will you be there 
when my messenger comes ?”’ 

** Until dawn if you wish it, Ladyship.’’ 

‘‘Then go and drink a glass of wine in the 
bursary, and tell anyone who asks you that the 
stranger waits for my Lord, and will see him in the 


to-night, your 


How the white face flushed at 


but the crimson 


morning.”’ 
Tom Forsyth undoubtedly was taken aback, and he 
scratched his rustic head stupidly, and stood first upon 


one young leg and then upon another. But there was 
something in the Lady Alice’s manner which forbade 
argument ; and so at last he trudged away to the 
bursary and drank the glass of wine he was invited to, 
and upon that another to my Lord’s health, and a 
third to old Martin’s. The full half of an hour passed 
before he reached the ferry; and he had not been 
there ten minutes when a blue-eyed page-boy from the 
Castle came racing down and commanded him, like 
any young bantam in breeches, as he said, to put him 
across upon the instant. Tom saw the lad disappear 
behind the lights of the inn; he was gone a quarter 
of an hour, maybe, and then he came racing back 
again. 

‘‘ There ’ll be no more to-night, old cockalorum,”’ 
he cried back to the exasperated ferryman. 

‘And confound the impudence of him!’’ said Tom, 
with which amiable sentiment he put the ferry back and 
went home to supper and to bed. If anyone needed to 
cross to-night, he might ply a good oar himself. Tom 
never guessed for an instant that the stranger would 
ply it. 

It was after supper—close upon the hour of midnight, 
in fact—when the traveller who had so mystified mine 
host Joel and his company slipped by a side door 
from the Castle Inn and walked in the shadows (for 
the moon shone full and round) to the stable where 
Jacob the ostler had bedded down his horse. Master 
and beast understood each other too well that any 
word should be spoken by the rider. He had but to 
stretch out his hand caressingly to be answered by a 
low whinny and a warm mouth pressed to his ow. 
cheek. Bridle and saddle he found where his own 
forethought had put them; it but an instant’s 
work to make ready and to lead the willing beast to 
the river's bank, there to stand patiently until work 
should be found for him to do. 

‘‘Quiet, Rupert; steady, lad—never fear, 1’ll not 
be long; steady, old friend.’’ 

He loosed the bridle-rein, and the old horse watched 
him with affectionate eyes. It was the master’s habit 
thus to talk to Rupert as to any human creature that 
understood him—and the old answered but to 
obey. Loosed now, he hardly moved a step from the 
water’s edge, while the traveller, casting a glance 
back at the windows of the inn, stood an _ instant 
to say— 

oe My 
live.”’ 

And so he crossed the river by the ferry; and old 
Rupert nibbled at the frozen and wondered, 
perhaps, at the habits of men who left the warm straw 
at such an hour. When his master returned there was 
another with him ; and the two, passing over in the ferry 
together as though of one mind upon it, began to pace up 
and down the narrow lane, where a good hedge hid them 
from observation by any who might be at the windows 
of the Castle above. ‘they were speaking of the 
Lady Alice’s brother, Harry — but deeper thoughts 
were unspoken, and would remain so if their destiny 
willed it. 

‘*You have been generosity itself, Sir Richard’’— 
my Lady was saying—‘‘the debt is common to us 
all—it will lie heavily upon my father’s shoulders 
and upon mine; but we can never repay, do what we 
will.’’ 

Sir Richard Hardinge, for that was the traveller’s 
name, watched the girl with his kindly and 
every word that she spoke was a tenfold recompense. 

‘*There can be no debt when the task is of a man’s 
own seeking, Alice. I told you six months ago that the 
poet Pope was right when he said that the proper study 
of mankind is man. I have studied men ail my life— 
your brother Harry is but a human addition to my 
library. I found the pages blurred and almost undeci- 
pherable ; but I read them nevertheless. Here is a 
fellow-creature who has wandered upon all roads for 
want of a signpost. I began by asking him to rest a 
little while in my house. I showed him the pages of life 
and the pictures that were to be painted upon them by 
a man’s will and by his industry. I tempted him to 
begin and to find excitement in the pursuit. When the 
old gypsy teaching called him away, I was patient, not 
angry. He would come back,I said. Time justified me, 
and the months have brought their reward. ‘To-night, 
Harry is at Iden Hall, to keep the season with me. 
My work is done, Alice. I need no man’s thanks ; 
it shall be sufficient that my task brings me to 
you.”’ 

The Lady Alice turned away her head to conceal from 
him something in her pretty eyes which she did not wish 
him to find there. They were then in a little opening of 
the lane where the moonlight fell full upon them, and 
their figures cast deeply black shadows upon the crack- 
ling snow. Yonder on the hill, the Castle gave a 
silhouette against a clear grey sky; a rushlight still 
burned in one of the windows of the inn, and was like a 
beacon in a haven they were quitting for ever. The 
Lady Alice understood that this was the critical 
hour of her life. It would leave her alone with her 
secret for ever, or reward her with that she would 
not dare to contemplate. 


was 


horse 


heart’s desire !—to-night or never while I 


Snow 


eyes > 
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‘«You are leaving England, Sir Richard ?’’ she asked 
him anew, with her head still averted from him. The 
tone of her voice nerved him to speak of it. 

‘‘A man’s country is only dear to him when it gives 
him that which his heart desires. If I leave England, 
Alice, it will be because I no longer may hope here. 
In France one may throw a glove to memory and find 
ittakenup. They tell me that the Corsican, Buonaparte, 
welcomes Englishmen in his service. If lt go to him, 
it will be because there is one at Brede who would 
visit the sins of the son upon the daughter. I say 
it and ask your forgiveness. There is a duty which 
is above love —let me speak no ill of your father.”’ 

She thanked him with a quick 
glance—so quick that the teardrop— 
like a jewel upon a jewel—was hidden 
from him; and then looking away over 
the frozen waste again, she said — 

‘*Duty asks all of a woman some- 
times, but she must be sure that it is 
duty which asks her. My father had set 
his hopes upon Harry, but that has 
passed between them which he will 
never forgive. And I, Richard, what 
am I to him ? The butt, the willing sub- 
ject of his anger—but I will not speak 
if it be duty to be silent. I have loved 
him truly—I shall rest with him to my 
life’s end, because I am his child.’’ 

Sir Richard bowed his head. 

**T accept my destiny, Alice. It shall 
not be said that I sought to turn you 
from the sacrifice. And yet shall I say 
this, that if my Lord would learn to love 
you he must learn to want you. Iden 
Hall is but an hour’s ride from Brede— 
if he had need of one that loved him, 
would he not come to Iden for her. 
Such thoughts are mine, Alice, when I 
enter my home and say that it is empty, 
and that the gates of it must presently 
be closed, and that no child shall ever 
be born to me to be its master. I go, 
but love had held me prisoner. Let it be 
for ever, then, in eternal remembrance.”’ 

The Lady Alice could hide her face 
from him no longer, for he had taken 
her in his arms and held her close to 
him — and pressing the hot lips to his 
own, he gathered her tears upon his 
cheek, and they were precious to him. 
Thus they stood together in that close 
embrace, believing this to be the hour 
of their farewell, when the alarm-bell 
rang out from the Castle above them, 
and almost at the same instant they 
heard a man halloaing for the ferry 

‘‘My Lord is dying!’’ he cried to 
them; ‘‘the Lady Alice has left him— 
for God’s sake put the boat over.’’ 

‘“* You must go to him,’’ said Richard 
quietly—his heart was beating fast ; his 
wit was less sure than my lady’s at such 
a moment. 

‘*Richard, you shall take me,’’ she 
answered, refusing to release his hand. 

He kissed her forehead. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ that is wise, 
Alice ; we will go together.”’ 

The Castle was wide enough awake 
when they reached its courtyard. 
Grooms yawned and feigned to be busy, 
messengers went to and fro crying for 
this and that; old Martin was beside 
himself. 

‘* He waked from a dream and asked 
for you, Ladyship,’’ he said to the Lady 
Alice. She pushed him aside, and still 
holding Sir Richard's hand, she led the 
way to my Lord’s great bed-room, which 
is above the music- gallery ; and there 
she found her father. 

My Lord lay insensible upon a couch 
by the window. He had waked from a 
troubled dream, as old Martin said, 
and asked for his daughter. When 
they searched for her the truth was told to him. 
‘‘She is not here, my Lord,’’ they said, ‘“ and this 
night Tom Forsyth came up from the inn to speak 
of a stranger there.’’ To their wonder the Earl did 
not answer any among them; but shrinking away, as 
one robbed suddenly of his reason, he hid his face 
and cried: ‘‘ She was all that I had! God of heaven, 
forgive -!’? And then he fell prone, and they laid 
him upon the couch and believed him to be dead. 
Thus the Lady Alice found him, and, kneeling at his 
side through the night, she watched and waited for 
the dawn which should bring the sunlight upon his face. 

It was already day when my Lord recognised her; 
and raising himself up on the pillow, put his arm 
about her and held her to his heart. 

‘* Thou, Alice—they have not taken thee, then ? 


” 


‘*Tam here, dear father—they ‘shall never take me 
from you.’”’ 

‘‘There is another, Alice—does Harry come to me, 
then ?”’ 

‘Tt is not Harry, father—look again 

‘*Sir Richard Hardinge—ah, I might have named 
him. Where, then, is my son?’’ 

Sir Richard answered for them both. 

‘*In my house, Earl, waiting for the message which 
will bring him to your side again.’’ 

Silence fell upon the room—a silence full of rest, and 
satisfying. When the Earl next spoke it was to the 
daughter whom the night had taught him to love. 


” 


‘*] have learned my lesson,’’ he said, drawing down 
her face to his; ‘‘in all the world naught*counts but 
love. Let Iden take thee. child. Thou wilt not shut 
an old man out—from thy heart, little Alice, wherein 
he would dwell.’’ 


Rupert, neglected so long upon the river - bank, 
thought it a dismal night. There were twenty chaw- 
bacons trying to catch him at nine o’clock next morning. 
He was smothered in mud when he ambled up to his 
master at midday, and looked as reproachful as a 
good horse might. 

And if he had been a philosopher he would have 
said that even a good man is worth little when 
there’s a woman in the case; and that love, after 
all, has many limitations. 

THE END, 


gol 





The Lady Alice understood that this was the critical hour of her life. 


ART NOTES. 
Mr. Clausen’s appointment to the Professorship of 
Painting at Burlington House is a welcome sign of 
the times. An interesting event from a_ personal 
point of view, it is also an item in the history of 
the growth of the Academy’s sense of responsibility 
towards the public. Mr. Herbert Spencer would join 
no Academy because he felt that any institution of the 
kind in the end defeated the very purpose it was 
established to prosper and serve. Artists, in the first 
place, might make Academicians; but the day must 
come when the supply of artists failed and the Acade- 
mician had therefore a rank which 
his talent did not support —to the 
general lowering of artistic standards 
and the confusion of the public taste. 
The mantle of Reynolds was to cover 
the nakedness of Benjamin West; and 
the glory of a Gainsborough was to 
throw a glamour over a Sir Francis 
Grant. lo this day a crowd of the 
unsuspecting will collect at Burlington 
House before a_ picture to which the 
letters ‘‘R.A.”’ lend an authority that 
could never belong to it on its own 
artistic merits. 


Though he who drives fat oxen need 
not himself be fat, a lecturer on art 
does undoubtedly derive prestige from 
his own high accomplishment with his 
brush, and fer this reason the advent 
of Mr, Clausen to the chair of Reynolds 
is a subject of general rejoicing. 
[wenty years ago Mr. Clausen’s ap- 
pvintment would have been too rash 
even as a prophecy. He had not then 
been elected to the Academy, and his 
antagonism to Academic methods—of 
which, by the way, he had no personal 
experience as a student—was the result 
of his training and experience in France, 
in Holland, in Belgium—particularly 
in France. That antagonism was 
public property; the studios of the 
officially great caught echoes of it; 
and the present writer heard more than 
once a_ regret «¢ xpressed by Lord 
Leighton—always quick and generous 
in his recognition of genius—that Mr. 
Clausen had, by his scorn of the 
Academy, made impossible his recog- 
nition at its hands. But time was on 
the side of the reformers, and the seales 
were beginning to fall from the eyes of 
the public. Eight years ago it became 
an inevitable thing for the Associateship 
to pass to the landscape-painter who 
had already received medals from Paris 
and Chicago. From that day Mr. 
Clausen has, in his own department, 
been the centre of interest at the suc- 
cessive shows at Burlington House—an 
interest by no means lessened by the 
successes of Mr. La Thangue, an artist 
so like, yet so unlike as to afford to the 
public a yearly exercise in comparisons 
ind in contrasts. Mr. Clausen has not 
only the sympathetic personality so 
necessary to a successful lecturer, but 
he has at command the wide culture 
and that intimate acquaintance with the 
literature and even the legends of the 
studios which, in the case of Reynolds, 
gave to his discourses a charm not yet 


passed away. 


A new Art School is to he opened 
in Chelsea before the end of January, 
under the auspices of two Young 
Masters, Mr. Augustus John and Mr, 
William Orpen. Very few years have 
elapsed since these two names became 
known as belonging to the most brilliant 
of the students of their time at the Slade 
School, and the New English Art Club has since 
exhibited works which have already justified some of 
the predictions then confidently made as to their future 
successes. Messrs. John and Orpen, in a prospectus 
about their projected classes, announce that they will 
include drawing and painting from life and from still 
life, figure composition, landscape and decorative paint- 
ing, and even elementary subjects where required. 


The work of Mr. George Murray, the winner of the 
Royal Academy Gold Medal and Travelling Student- 
ship for 1901, was put up at Burlington House as an 
encouragement and object-lesson to the students of a 
later year. Mr. Murray went to Spain and worked 
there with excellent results in his studies of mosques 
and castanets and cattle. W. M. 
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SEA-BEEF FOR CHRISTMAS: CATCHING THE PORPOISE FOR YULETIDE FARE. 


Drawn By H. C. Seppincs WriGut. 


During long voyages, when Christmas has to be spent on the high seas, and when nothing but salt junk is available for the Christmas dinner, the sailors often catch 
a porpoise or two. The flesh ts extremely palatable, and ts popularly known as sea-beef. 
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at the Rooksellers. 


GITFT-BOOKRS FOR GIRLS. 


This year we have fairy books in profusion. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, of course, is to the fore with his accustomed 
volume (Longmans. 6s.), which this year is crimson; 
and the modest and distinguished editor, in a whimsical 
foreword, once more disclaims any title to authorship. 
This eases his tender conscience, although he knows full 
well that all mothers steadfastly refuse to believe him. 
Then Mr. G. E. Farrow, of Wallypug fame, gives us 
‘* Professor Philanderpan’’ (Pearsons. §s.), which is 
every bit as amusing as any of its forerunners, though 
even the Professor is in doubt as to ‘‘ what should be done 
with a Chimera when you have caught him.”” ‘ King 
Clo’’ (Newnes. 2s. 6d.), by Harry James, is a delightful 
compound of the fantastic and the ideal, pretty and tender 
sentiments harmonising naturally enough with a great 
deal that is laughable and absurd. A wise man brings 
out of his treasure-house things new and old, and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book’’ and ‘‘ Tangle- 
‘wood Tales’’ (Dent. 3s. 6d.) should meet with a 
cordial reception: these classical myths and fables 
seem imbued with a spirit of unfailing power to 
captivate the fancy, and Hawthorne’s simple and 
exquisite prose casts a spell of its own. These com- 
panion volumes are most attractively got up. ‘‘ The 
Japanese Fairy Book’’ (Constable. 6s.) is really truly 
Japanese: is it not compiled by Miss Yei Jheodora 
Ozaki and illustrated by a Tokio artist, Mr. Kakuzo 
Fujiyama? And the legends and stories are not only 
gracefully told, fresh, and quaint, but they differ from 
our own fairy lore as widely as the East differs from 
the West. From these tales of Japan we turn to 
‘“The Magic City’’ (Lawrence and Bullen. 3s. 6d.) 
to find that Miss Netta Syrett has cast a glamour 
over grimy London, and the reader who can be swayed 
by white magic—-as what child cannot ?—sees a new 
Lavender Hill, a transformed Tokenhouse Yard, and 
visits many another enchanted spot. 


Christmas 


_ 


But life is not all fairy-tales, and children may 
not feed on dreams alone; and some of our writers, 
not content to adorn a tale, must needs point a moral 
also. Miss Beatrice Harraden does this charmingly 
in ‘‘ Things Will Take a Turn’”’ (Blackie. gd.), and 
no one could heip loving her dear little heroine. 
** Daddy’s Lad”’ and “ Jake’’ (Nelson. 1s. 6d.), written 
respectively by E. L. Haverfield and Adela Frances 
Mount, are admirable specimens of their kind, and 
should interest children of ten -or twelve. ‘The 
Children Who Ran Away’’ (Macmillan. 6s.) is 
a bright and tender story, sure to be a favourite; 
Miss Evelyn Sharp is happy in her manner and her 
method, and she understands the hearts of little 
children. Raymond Jacberns, who is_ responsible 
for ‘*The Scaramouche Club’’ (Grant Richards), 
has also a real grip of her subject and a saving 
sense of humour. ‘ The Manor School’? (Chambers. 
6s.) is in Mrs. L. T. Meade’s well-known manner: 
vivacious from first to last, it requires no further recom- 
mendation. ‘‘Isabel’s Secret’? (Nelson. 2s.) is a 
pretty story of young girls and their ways, and forms 
a handsome gift-book. 


Among the books which are suitable for older girls, 
‘‘The Daughters of a Genius *’ (Chambers. 3s. 6d.) 
should be popular. Mrs. de Horne Vaizey writes easily 
but carefully; she understands ambitious young women, 
and her story is saner and more possible than is 
customary, given the circumstances. None of her 
heroines set the Thames on fire, although in ‘the 
long run they achieve a moJlerate success The love- 
story which supplies an undercurrent of sentiment is 
delicate and bright, and devoid of all sensationalism. 
Sensation, on the other hand, is a dominant factor in 
‘*The Woman of the Well’’ (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.). Miss 
Houston depicts a stepmother so cruel that she seems 
to have stepped out of fairyland armed cap-a-pie for 
the part, and a young man who seems almost too good 
for this wicked world; still, the story is’ readable and 
wholesome, and the pages of idealism freely interlarded 
will be read by many a young woman who would refuse 
the undiluted article. In ‘‘ The Handsome Brandons ”’ 
(Blackie. 3s. 6d.) we make the acquaintance of more of 
Miss Katharine Tynan’s dear Irish girls ; the story is full 
of interest and charm, and the incident is more plentiful 
and more diverse than usual. Miss Tynan’s careful writ- 
ing and delicate sentiment lend a charm to everything 
that comes from her pen. Upon Miss Ethel Turner the 
mantle of Miss Alcott seems to have descended; since 
we read ‘‘Litthe Women’’ we have not met with any 
book which possessed so much natural charm as is 
to be found in the pages of ‘‘ Betty and Co.’’ (Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d.). It should be in every house, and the 
‘* grown ups ’’ will enjoy it just as much as the younger 
people, and may even sympathise with the small girl 
who parsed ‘‘cat’’ as a verb, ‘‘ because it does some- 
thing.’’ Miss Bessie Marchant, too, has her gift, and 
in ‘‘A Heroine of the Sea’’ (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) the 
interest is well sustained throughout ; the story abounds 
in bright touches, and both scene and plot are refresh- 
ingly out of the common, In ‘‘One Thousand Poems 
for Children’’ (Hutchinson. 5s.) Mr. Roger Ingpen 
has made a most judicious selection. Everything a 
child could desire is to be found in these carefully 
arranged pages: from the quaint and moral verses of 
Jane Taylor (too little known to-day) and eight-year- 
old Marjorie Fleming’s comical lines ‘‘ To a Moakey’’— 
that ‘* Pet Marjoric’’ known through the writings of 
Dr. John Brown—to suitable selections from Tennyson 
and Shakspere. ‘‘ The Girl’s Own Reciter’’ (Gzrd’s 
Own Paper Office. 2s. 6d.) is compiled by Mr. 
Charles Peters, and will probably meet a felt want in 
schools and large families. ‘‘ Three Hundred Games 
and Pastimes’’ (Grant Richards. 6s.), by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas and Elizabeth Lucas, is already in its third 
edition, and is surely deserving of even wider recog- 
nition, The sub-title, ‘‘ What Shall We Do Now?”’ 
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expresses very exactly the feelings of many weary 
children and worried parents. *‘ The Children’s Book 
of London”’ (A. and C. Black. 6s.) is written by 
G. E. Mitton. It is beautifully got up and full of 
interest: children in the provinces will specially 
enjoy it. Douglas Jerrold’s *‘ Fireside Saints,’’ which 
appeared nearly fifty years ago in “Mr. Punch’s 
Almanack”’ and has now been most daintily repro 
daced (Blackie. 1s, 6d.), is scarcely a child’s book. 
It is a tender and fascinating little volume, and children 
might present it to their parents, who will doubtless be 
interested to learn “‘ how Saint Patrick, out of his own 
head, taught Saint Norah how to boil a potato.’’ 


BOOAS FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 
The children of the present day are certainly treated 
with a lavish hand in the matter of their picture-books, 
and for those who are old enough to enjoy reading 
short stories it would be difficult to find a more delight- 
ful book than ‘‘ Children of the Arctic,’’ by the Snow 
Baby and her Mother (Isbister. 4s. 6d.), in which little 
‘** Ah-ni-ghi-to"’ tells some of her adventures in the 
Windward in the Arctic regions. For Sunday reading 
** The King of Kings,’’ exquisitely lettered and decor- 
ated by Mary Vivian Hughes (Mowbray and Co.), 
would. make a really beautiful gift-book; the rich 
illustrations, in red and black only, are adapted 
from the Old Masters by Ursula Wood, and will be 
much appreciated by the elders as well as the more 
youthful folk. For those who like more varied 
reading may be mentioned ‘‘ Grant Richards’ Annual,”’ 
edited by T. W. H. Crosland (: and ‘Mr. 
Punch’s New Book for Children,’’ by Charles Pears 
(6s.).  Fairy-tales always have a_ special attrac- 
tion for little people, and here we have ‘‘ Toby and 
His Little Dog Tan; or, The Great Detective of 
Fairy-Land,”’ by Gilbert James (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.), which would have been a greater favourite 
had ‘the’ illustrations’ been prettier and more amus- 
ing. In ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy-Tales’’ we meet, of course, 
old friends in a new dress, and here, again, the 
illustrations " are hardly worthy. of the. book. Mrs. 
Ernest Ames, always to the fore in providing the 
little ones with fascinating fun, has given them this 
year “Tim and the Dusty Man’’ (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d.); and both the letterpress and the illustrations 
are well worthy of this clever writer. Miss Edith 
Farmiloe, another of the children’s chief artist friends, 
tells in ‘*One Day’’ (Grant Richards. 6s.) an 
amusing account of how a little boy spent his birthday. 
Quite true stories always carry a special interest of 
their own; and in ‘*My Book of True Stories’’ 
(Blackie. 2s.) we find many familiar characters such 
as Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh, Joan of Arc ; 
and it also gives a slight sketch of the Coronation 
of our own gracious King, Edward VII. Very excellent 
also is ‘‘ Dickydidos,’’ by Will Kidd (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d.) ; the ‘‘ Hill - Babies,’’ by Lisbeth Bergh 
(Blackie), with its quaint, rustic pictures; ‘‘The Child’s 
Book of Knowledge,’’ by Harry Rountree (Grant 
Richards. 3s 6d.), in which the author gives his young 
read-r some instructive information in a pleasant way ; 
‘* How They Went to School,” by S. R. Praeger 
Blackie. 2s. 6d.); and. ‘‘ The Donkey - Book,’’ by 
. A. Shepherd (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.). 


(58.) ; 


Children who are fond of verse will find many an 
hour’s pleasureable enjoyment in ‘‘ The Big Book of 


Nursery Rhymes,’’ edited by Walter Jerrold and illus- 
trated by Charles Robinson (Blackie. 7s. 6d.). The 
rhymes—many of them old familiar friends—have a 
quaint charm of their own; and a word of praise must 
be said for the exceedingly charming illustrations. 
‘*Slipper’s A.B.Gy of Fox-Hunting,’’ by E. Gi. Summer- 
ville, M.F.H. (Longmans. tos. 6d.), will have an attrac- 
tion for many young folk, especially for small riders to 
hounds, the verse being full-of Irish humour, admirably 
supported by the illustrations. In ‘‘ Sparks from the 
Nursery Fire’’ Miss Sheila Braine, helped by very 
original illustrations by Miss Mary Watson (Simpkin, 
Marshall." 3s. 6d.), gives her young friends many a 
piece of good advice in quaint, ‘delightful verse, 
especially impressing upon them to be kind to animals. 
‘‘ The Sad End of Erica’s Blackamoor,’’ by Claude 
Kempson (Arnold. 3s. 6d.), a clever study in black 
and white, will, it is to be feared, not prove a 
general favourite, as the author portrays a_ very 
dismal “picture of the death and burial of the poor 
Blackamoor, ‘and also draws a solemn moral at 
the end. The Golliwogg, ever a delight, is.again with 
us: this year Miss Florence and Miss ‘Bertha Upton 
have reintroduced him to us in the form of ‘‘ The 
Golliwogg’s Circus ’ (Longmans. 6s.). —‘* Silver 
Bubbles’’ is by Richard Hunter and Edward Shirley 
(Nelson. 3s. 6d.), with many rather curious and weird 
illustrations by Ruth+Cobb; and ‘‘ The Night before 
Christmas,”’ illustrated by W. W. Denslow:(Héinemann. 
5s.), is an account of some real adventures on a ceér- 
tain Christmas Eve long, long ago; ‘‘ Turvy Topsy,’’ 
by W. Gunn Gwennet (Skeffington. 3s. 6d.), gives well- 
known rhymes turned really topsy-turvy ; and ‘‘ Bold 
Turpin’? (Longmans. 6s.), with illustrations — by 
L. D. L.—we could wish, in the interests of sensitive 
children, were of a less terrifying nature. 


Young people who are fond of animals will find much 
to interest them in ‘‘ The Animal Game _ Book,’’ by 
Harry Rountree (Allen), in which there are some 
exquisite illustrations. ‘‘A Picture Book of Animals ”’ 
(Blackie. 2s.) gives some delightful reading about our 
Scacineted friends; as also does the ‘‘ Big Animal 
Picture Book’’ (Dean. 16s.), with its charming pic- 
tures. Younger children should find plenty of fun in 
‘*The Animals’ Academy,’’ by Clifton Bingham, with 
its really comic illustrations by Harry Neilson (Blackie. 
3s. 6d.); while the babes will enjoy looking at ‘‘ Our 
Dogs’’ (Nelson. 1s.). Children who have a taste for 
painting will delight in the pretty pictures in the ‘At 
Home”’ and “ Nature’s’’ painting books (Dean. Is. each). 
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A YULE LOG. 

The ideal of Christmas, conventional doubtless, but 
none the less endeared, has found at this close of the 
year of grace Nineteen Hundred and Three more of its 
old-time expression in picture and story than we have 
seen for a considerable period. The ‘‘me frosty ’’ 
accessories to the picture, the good cheer, the fireside 
game, have resumed their ancient reign in the Christmas 
numbers of the magazines and journals, and over all 
there is more of what we may call the Dickens 
atmosphere of Yuletide. How much—the speculation 
is fascinating—do we owe of our conception of this 
festival to the author of the ‘‘ Christmas Carol’’ ? 
We of this generation hardly perhaps realise to 
what extent Dickens was indeed the maker of Christ- 
mas. Before his day, of course, its genial attributes 
were the veriest commonplace of the national life, 
but it was reserved for him to focus and accentuate 
them. But his handling of the familiar theme was 
in such apt accord with popular sentiment that our 
fathers may be said not to have realised how truly 
creative the master’s work in this direction was. From 
Milton we have unconsciously taken a large measure of 
our popular theology, asking no questions, and seldom 
doubting but that the sacred romance of ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’’ is in general conformity with Scripture. In like 
manner, from Charles Dickens we derive our notion of 
what the essential and archetypal Christmas should be. 
His is the Yule-tide that is coming to us every 25th of 
December: his the festival that every Ist of January 
we realise regretfully that we have somehow missed. 
It remains the greatest, the pleasantest of our romantic 
aspirations. The warmth after an afternoon of stinging 
cold, the good cheer, the song and story when the 
curtains are drawn, be they ever so successful, never, 
somehow, quite attain to the wonderful completeness of 
felicity that waited upon the Seven Poor Travellers that 
Christmas Eve in Watts’s Charity at Rochester. For 
the children of dreams must ever hold the advantage 
over the sons of men. 


It would be otherwise, we fancy, were we this year 
bidden to some old haunted grange, packed with 
ghosts and guests; it would be otherwise, we think, 
in Germany, where they keep the Heilige Nacht with 
a glow of legendary enthusiasm that far transcends 
our more prosaic and material mood of rejoicing. 
There, too, they understand that the festival is the 
birthright of the children, and that in proportion as 
it is made their peculiar possession, so only is the 
happiness of Olympian ‘‘ grown-ups ’”’ to be fully dis- 
covered. It would be nearer the elusive joy of the 
season to keep Réveillon in Paris, to hear the midnight 
mass at Notre Dame, and observe the time in the 
bonds of happy studentdom, as did Taffy, the Laird, 
and Little Billee in one of the most natural passages of 
an almost forgotten but once notorious book. Some 
touch of this one remembers to have caught on a 
clear moonlit Christmas Eve, when the snow lay crisp 
over an old University city in the far North, when a few 
chosen spirits, for reasons rather zwsthetic than devout, 
sought the Cathedral for the midnight service. Romance 
was inthe air; the glittering streets, almost deserted by the 
men and women of the nineteenth century, were peopled 
for this one enchanted hour by the figures of ages 
dead and gone. Cloaks and swords were all about us, 
the scarlet robes of our academic predecessors gleamed 
at every turning ; here there arose a brawl, hoarse cries, 
and the flash of steel; at yonder upper window burned 
the studious lamp of some recluse deep in the subtleties 
of the Angelical doctor, and heedless of the distressed 
damsels who awaited and found rescue from the wander- 
ing bully at the hands of less serious sons of Alma 
Mater. It was a brave pageant, all the braver for 
its elusiveness, and ceased not at the church door; 
for, within, the Middle Age indeed lived on in the 
solemn service and the language of the chant. Not 
even the brilliantly modern, if too brassy, introduction 
to Haydn’s Imperial Mass (the favourite for some 
reason on these occasions) could mar the vision of 
monastic continuity. For the moment the spirit of 
Knox and the.Reformation slumbered. 


Further south, in another learned city, they bring 
back the ancient times as bravely; but her younger 
sons are by statute kept afar from the feast, ard see 
its rites only by special grace, or not at all until 
they are admitted Fellows or return as honoured guests. 
Long, however, before some of us ever looked upon 
the spire of Magdalen, the spirit of her Yuletide came 
to us in a curious and probably now forgotten idyll, 
printed, if memory serves us, in a Christmas Numbet 
of this very Journal. Its title enshrined the name 
of a famous riverside character, of whose daughter 
the story was audaciously told. In the last scene, the 
amorous senior member of the college realises on the 
holy eve that his love, though deep, is impossible, at.d 
stealing down to the waterside, unlooses a boat and 
takes his sorrow out in exercise, like a sensible man. 
But the tale (we crave the unknown author’s pardon fo 
our flippancies) was artistically told, and the faint strain 
of the ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,’’ mocking him from the 
lighted hall, lingers with us in tragic sweetness to this 
day. Since then we have caught a glimpse ol 
the festivity the lover quitted, have heard the carols 
and seen the choir-boys merry over ‘‘frumenty’”’ 
and seasonable fare of an antique time. And 
other societies make merry, too, with their’ own 
peculiar observances. We have yet to see, however. 
the solemn entrance of the boar’s head to a variation 
of the quaint canticle 


Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 

The boar’s head in hand bring I 
With garlands gay and Rosemary. 
I pray you all sing merrily 

Qui estis in convivio. 


But with the attainment of that desire we may haply 
attain at length to the ideal Christmas. 
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ITALIAN VALLEY OF MANDELLO: VOIIV OFFEKINGS TO THE SCULPTURED GROUP OF 
Drawn By Riccarpo 


THE 
PELLEGRINI 
the shrine comes the head of the village, attired in a special costume, and surrounded by a numerous crowd. 
foot of an improvised altar the worshippers lay upon a carpet jars filled with water, which 
New Year’s Day. The jars of water are believed to have acquired peculiar 7 
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He offers to the Infant Saviour a pot of steaming soup. 
they come to reclaim upon the morrow, and 
riue during their sojourn in front of the créche. 


At the 

which are used as prous presents on 

The gurls are careful to make their betrothed drirk 

of the water, for they are convinced that, thanks to the holy beverage, the quaffing of which is equivalent to a@ sacred promise, the young men will turn out to be the most faithful 
of husbands, 
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FESTIVITY: 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 
Lately Sir Hermann Weber, M.D., discoursed before 
the Royal College of Physicians of London on ‘‘ Means 
for the Prolongation of Life.’’ Such a topic, in addition 
to its attractiveness to the physiologist, must always 
possess a deep interest for mankind at large. We 
are all anxious that our days in the land may be pro- 
longed as far as possible. ‘The ideal life, lived properly 
and healthily, should end in euthanasia—that calm 
and peaceful passing away from the sheer exhaustion 
of the vital principle due to old age itself. The living 
machinery too often wears out prematurely. Errors in 
diet and habits, faults of sanitation, infection due to 
the unlimited spread of microbes, accident, and other 
causes, all contribute to the shortening of existence. 


Some of us are undoubtedly handicapped in the 
struggle for existence by being born into the world with 
enfeebled constitutions. Others of us, who begin life 
with strong and healthy frames, end life before our due 
season by reason of disease of a more or less preventable 
kind. Hygiene and the practice of sanitary laws look 
after our safety in both cases, giving to the originally 
strong constitution a measure of safety from premature 
extinction. The observance of health laws will accom- 
plish much also for the feeble individual, and will succeed 
in prolonging life through attention to the details which 
are included in the general phrase, wise living All of 
us are subject to conditions which make for disease, 
or which, on the other hand, favour the healthy life. 
It savours of plain wisdom, therefore, that we should 
endeavour to rule our existence according to the know- 
ledge hygiene supplies. ‘That which many of us do 
not realise is the fact that we can no more secure good 
health by chance than we may gain a knowledge, say, 
of astronomy without a study of the subject. 


Sir Hermann Weber, like his distinguished pre- 
decessor, Professor Rolleston, dealt with the conditions 
which, if observed in the man who has begun to 
descend the vital scale, are calculated to prolong life 
beyond the generally accepted limit. The three-score 
years and ten of the Psalmist mark a_ boundary - line 
which many do not cross; but, at the same time, 
we find many examples of individuals who, from 
one cause or another, have their period of existence 
extended even to the century. Examples of centen- 
arian vitality are not uncommon, and are to be drawn 
from all ranks of life. Professor Rolleston found many 
of his illustrations in workhouses, and among people 
whose experience of life must have been both hard 
and bitter. Here, no doubt, we come face to face 
with the original good constitution—a legacy this, 
handed down from forebears. Some frames undoubtedly 
seem to be capable of resisting all the grievous ill- 
treatment their owners bestow upon them. This is the 
puzzling part of the whole matter. It is the case of 
one man not daring to look over the hedge (in a vital 
sense) while another may steal a horse. 


Once again we are advised by Sir Hermann Weber 
that if we desire to attain a length of days, we must 
illustrate the apostolic dictum of temperance in all things. 
He says there must be represented in the life of the man 
who is approaching old age, moderation in eating and 
drinking. This advice has come to be accepted much 
more widely of recent years than was the case a quarter 
of a century ago. Health is always a_ cumulative 
thing. We can store it up against a rainy day, as we 
invest our savings. When _ the feeblenesses of life 
intrude upon us, we have something to fall back upon. 
This is why we should all be taught the doctrines of 
health in youthful days, because we then can accumu- 
late our store of vitality when alone it is capable of being 
conserved. 


Another rule of Sir H. Weber’s is that we must have 
plenty of fresh, pure air. This is only a dictum of 
common hygiene; yet the getting and maintaining of 
a pure atmosphere is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
ventilation, as applied to ordinary houses, 
illustrates one of the most difficult of sanitary 
problems. As regards exercise, our lecturer advises 
regularity in this matter ‘‘ every day in all weathers.’’ 
Our air-supply is really a matter of food and feeding. 
We should realise that the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere is an essential part of our diet—how essential 
we know, since when we are deprived of it for 
a few minutes life comes to an end. Then there 
is the question of sleep and rest. ‘‘ Early to bed 
and early to rise’? is a motto which is_ time- 
honoured in respect of its truth. I have known of 
people attaining to a very old age who spent some 
one day a week and others two days a week in bed. 
Rest is more than food here, for the heart’s work is 
economised when we repose and other bodily functions 
are slowed down. I should say the faculty of sleeping 
well in early life is a most important condition in respect 
of its effect on our later existence. Therefore, with 
Sancho Panza we may say—‘‘ God bless the man who 
invented sleep!’’ Brain cells which are tired and 
wearied can only be refreshed by somnolence. Food 
cannot replace sleep here, though sleep can often make 
up to us for the deprivation of nutriment. 


because 


There is, then, no panacea for the attainment of 
old age. There is no elixir of life which can play its 
part in rejuvenescence. The rules of healthy living 
which apply all through life really represent the con- 
ditions under which we may lengthen our days. Atten- 
tion to all the bodily functions ; a sufficiency of sleep, 
especially for the old; moderation in eating and drink- 
ing all through life; the cultivation of an easy mind 
and a placid disposition, not always things easy of 
accomplishment ; regularity of existence regards 
both work and leisure such are the plain axioms 
of medicine, by following which we may attain old 
age, and, what is equally to the point, a painless 
death. ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHESS. 


To Corresponnents.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor. 


R M (Chowra Bazaar, Karmal, Punjab).—We fear your compositions 
would be too profound to suit our solvers, and we therefore regret we 
cannot arrange the éxchanges you desire. 

J Jespersen (Denmark'.—We are very pleased to receive your contri- 
bution, of which we hope to make an early use. i 

J P Taytor.—Thanks for your problems, which will no doubt prove as 
excellent as usual. 

T A Brockx.—Your diagram has become obliterated. 
send another copy? 

IL, Desances.—The one we like best of your batch has another solution by 
1. Kt to Kt 4th. 

R Bre.—We much appreciate your kindness in sending us a copy of your 
spirited verses. 

Correct So.vution or Proniems Nos. 3104 to 3106 received from Ratan 
Chandra Paul (Calcutta); of No. 3108 from C Field Junior (Athol, 
Mass.), Emile Frau (Lyons), Sigismond Chelminski (Podolia), D B R 
(Oban), and A G (Pancsova); of No. 3109 from Charles Burnett, 
F J Candy (Tunbridge Wells), Clement C Danby, A G (Pancsova , 
H S Brandreth (San emo), Emile Frau (Lyons), Marco Salem 
(Bologna), and George Fisher (Belfast) ; of No. 3110 from F R 
Pickering (Forest Hill), Fire Plug, Laura Greaves (Shelton), W d’A 
Barnard (Uppingham), Clement C Danby, Dr. Foreman (Denton), C E 
Perugini, F Candy (Tunbridge Wells), E G Rodway (Trowbridge), 
Emile Frau (Lyons), Charles Burnett, Shadforth, George Fisher (Helfast), 
H S Brandreth (San Remo), A G (Pancsova), and Captain J A Challice 
(Great Yarmouth). 

Correct Sorvrions or Prostem No, 3111 received from Shadforth, 
J D Tucker (Ilkley), Charles Burnett, E G Rodway (Trowbridge), 
G Bishop (Liverpool), I’ Roberts, Valentin Oppermann (Marseilles), 
Doryman, G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), f f J (Bootham), 
Reginald Gordon, E J Winter-Wood, R Worters (Canterbury), F J S 
(Hampstead), Joseph Cook, M Hobhouse, H S Brandreth (San Remo), 
Laura Greaves (Shelton), J A Mitchell, Robert Bee (Cowpen), and 
Rev. A Mays (Bedford). 


Will you kindly 


ty R. St. G. 
BLACK. 
K to Q 4th 

K moves 


So.vurion oF Prontem No. 3110. BurKe. 
WHITH. 
1. B to Q Kt 3rd 
2. Kt to Kt 6th (ch) 
3}. B mates 
{f Black play 1. K to B and, 2. 
and B or Kt mates next move 


Kt to Q 6th (ch); and if 1. K to B 4th, then 2. Kt to K sth, 


PROILEM No. 3113.—By H. G. Cooper 


BLACK, 





Yt 


Z 


Yuiittdd 


Z 


YY, 


Uuittitla 











White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played at Philadelphia between Messrs. Pittspury and Grirrirus. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 

BLACK (Mr. G.)  wurre (Mr. P. BLACK (Mr. G.) 
P to K jth The play at this point is worth studying 
Kt to O B 4rd White has cleverly entangled the adverse 
Kt to B 3rd Knights, and proceeds with much skill to 
Kt takes P materialise his advantage. 

s. P to O 4th Kt to Q 3rd 

6. B to jth P to K sth 

Against a player of White's calibre this 
certainly seems hazardous, as the sequel 
proves. 

7. R to K sq 

8. Kt to K sth 

o. Kt to Q B 3rd 
10. R takes P 
11. Kt to Q sth 
12, K Kt to Kt 4th 
13. QO to B jrd 


wire (Mr. P.) 
1, Pto K 4th 
2. Ktto K B 3rd 
3. Ito Kt sth 
1. Castles 
13. Kt(K 3rd) toQ 5 
14. Kt (Kt 4yth)takes 

(ch) 
15. R takes Kt 
16. O to K 4th 
17. oO takes Kt 


K to R sq 
Kt takes R 
P takes Kt 


B to K and P to Kt 4th 


Castles 

Kt to B 4th 

Bs to B 3rd 

QO Kt takes QO P 
Kt to K 3rd 


Black has been 
thirteenth move, and 
mission to fate 


his 
sub- 


helpless 
this is 


since 
mere 


18. Bto Kt 5th Resigns. 


Another game ere at Philadelphia between Mr. REICHHELM 


Mr. H. (Remove White’s Q Kt. 
(Evans Gambit.) 
niack (Mr. H.) waite (Mr. R.) Brack (Mr. H.) 
P to K 4th The initiation of a charming attack 
e . which carries everythiny before it White 
hie Bath rd proves himself a veritable Rupert of Chess. 
B takes P i y K to K 3rd 
B to B 4th . Oto Kt 4th (ch) K takes Kt 
P to O jrd - Bto B 4th (ch) K takes P 
B to Kt 3rd 3. K R to K sq ich) K to QO 4th 
‘ - OR to Q sq (ch) K to B 4th 

An error; but if mistakes were not made, .-BtoK 3rd (ch) K to Kt yth 
odds could not be given 5. O to K end (ch) K to R 4th 

8.Q P takes P 


7. R takes ° Kt takes R 
9. B takes P (ch Q to B 4t Q Kt to b 3rd 
10. Kt takes P (ch) 


White now announces mate in four moves 


ane 


wire (Mr. R 
1. P to K 4th 

2. Ktto K B 3rd 
3. Bto B 4th 

+ Pto O Kt 4th 
5. Pto Q B 3rd 
6. Castles 

7. Pto QO 4th 


Q P takes P 
k\. takes B 


CHESS IN AUSTRALIA. 
played at Brisbane for the Queensland Championship between 
A.C. Patmer and A. L. Srumm. 
(Evans Gambit.) 

BLACK (Mr. S.) wuite (Mr. P.) BLACK (Mr. S.) 
P to K 4th A great mistake If he had now played 
c . B takes P the game must have gore in his 
Kt to e ° urd | favour whatever White could do, This was 
B to B 4th | the chance afforded by the latter's seventh 
BK takes P move 
B to R ith lo. PtoB qth 
P takes I 10. P to K sth 
11. P takes P ) takes P 
12. Btakes P(ch) KtoQsq 

K to B sq would only prolong the agony 
White has pushed his advantage in yood 
Q to B ard | style 
K Kt to K end ‘13. Kt to K 6th (dbl. ch), mate. 


Gam: 
aiessrs. 7 


waite (Mr. P.) 
1. Pto K 4th 
KttoK B 
;. Bto B 4th 
4. PtoQ Kt qth 
5s. P to B 3rd 
6. P to Q 4th 
7. Kt takes P 
This is not good, and ought to have met 
with disaster. Castles is the correct con- 
tinuation, 


ird 


P to Q 3rd 
P takes P 


8. Castles 
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DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT GERMANIC 
SUN-CHARIOT. 

In a peat moor of Trundholm, in the Danish island of 
Seeland, a remarkable discovery has been made in 
connection with that sun-worship which once was 
widely diffused among the whole Germanic race— 
Teutons, hence also Anglo-Saxons, Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians. Six inches under the decayed vegetable 
growth was found a bronze Sun-Chariot, partly broken, 
which represents the disc of the heavenly orb, drawn on 
three pairs of wheels by a horse. This hicratic object 
was unearthed near Nykjobing, where, according to the 
distinguished archeologist and Director of the National 
Museum at Copenhagen, Dr. Sophus Miiller, many ob- 
jects of a similar style have been discovered before. 
“Danish writers conclude that this sun-chariot must be 
about three thousand years old. Yet it is of no mean 
artistic merit. The sun-disc is covered with a circular 
and spiral ornamentation, different on its two sides. 
The design was evidently first worked in with a graver ; 
and then a thin plate of gold was pressed in. The 
horse, rather archaically shaped, was connected with 
the disc by loopholes on his neck for slipping reins 
through. His tail was not docked; for the animal, 
cast hollow, shows an opening at the tail where of old 
probably a horsehair appendage was put in. 

The disc is only 134in. long. The whole structure, 
the wheels of which are now damaged, could no doubt 
have been once rolled about on an altar. ‘The fact of 
its having been purposely broken points to an ancient 
sacrificial custom in the North. This wasteful practice of 
destroying valuable things by way of an offering to the 
Gods has its counterpart in the law of Odin, which 
said that ‘‘the dead should be burnt, and that every- 
thing which had been their own should be carried to 
the pyre.’’ 

The Odin in question, I may add, is not the god 
of that name, but a_ semi - mythical, semi - historic 
conqueror. According to the Norse saga, he came up 
with his Asic people from the shores of the Black 
Sea, marching through Gardariki (Russia) and Saxony 
(Germany), crossing over to Denmark, and thence to 
Scandinavia. When dying from illness, he marked him- 
self with a spear, so as not to die a ‘‘ straw- death,’’ 
and was cremated with great pomp. As to the wasteful 
practice mentioned, it is on record that the Vikings, by 
their Berserk bravery, recouped themselves frequently 
enough in foreign lands, where they got many valuable 
things, when appearing as somewhat unwelcome seaside 
visitors. 

The elaborate involutions in the designs on the 
sun-disc remind us to some extent of the ornament- 
ation found at Mykené, Tiryns, and Troy. These were, 
in most ancient times, not Hellenic, but Thrakian 
(Thracian) settlements and strongholds. Now, the 
Thrakians--red or golden haired, tall, martial, musical, 
much addicted also to the cup, as they are described 
by classical writers — were kindred to the Germanic, 
Getic, or Gothic stock. The line of their tribal con- 
nections can be traced from South-Eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor up to the High North. It is recorded also 
that since olden times there was a ‘‘ sacred road,’’ or 
trade route, from a northern Scythian region down to 
the Adriatic Gulf, on which road amber was carried 
from the Baltic and the German Ocean to the South. 
All this might make us ask whether there has been, 
perhaps, some early artistic intercourse even between 
the South and the North. 

On the other hand the place where this sun-chariot 
was embedded seems to point to a time when—at least, 
so far as we know—there was not yet any such com- 
munication. Herodotus, in the fifth century before our 
era, would not even believe in the existence of a sea in the 
North. He was not aware of the Baltic. Pytheas, the 
Hellenic mathematician and astronomer, who went from 
Massilia (Marseilles) to Britain, through the German 
Ocean, into the Baltic, where he found Teutons and 
Goths, and then up, in all probability, to Shetland and 
the Orkneys, if not even near Iceland, was the first 
Greek who saw those Northern seas in the third cen- 
tury before our era. 

Dr. Sophus Miller, whom I wish to thank for allowing 
the reproduction of the photograph, believes that the 
work discovered in the Trundholm moor ‘had probably 
been made in the country where it has been found, or 
at any rate in that region where there was once a popu- 
lation of the same common culture and mode of life— 
namely, in Southern Scandinavia and in the most 
northern German lands.’’ For my part, I am prepared 
to show that the beautiful Hellenic myth of the 
Heliades, or Sun-Daughters—who, when weeping for 
the death of their brother Phaéthon, were changed into 
trees, their tears becoming amber—is evidently a tale 
originally brought southwards from the North in the 
course of trade. 

The Radanos or Eridanos river, at which the Greek 
myth was localised, was already declared by Pliny to 
be quite at variance with geography and with the 
places where amber is really found. But there was 
a river Radan, a confluent of the Vistula, near the 
Baltic, from which the Greeks obtained amber. Now, 
this Radan was, as usual, provided with the Hellenic 
ending ‘‘os,’’ and afterwards erroneously mixed up 
with the Eridanos, or Po. 

Sun-worship, as Pytheas already stated, existed in 
the North. It was a cult widely prevailing among 
the Germanic race—even more so than in the South; 
for in the North the sun is essentially a beneficent 
star; while in the South it is often a bringer of death, 
of plague, and of agricultural distress. In the Edda 
we repeatedly meet with a Sun-Chariot, nay, even a 
Sun-Daughter. In old German poetry, tales, and folk- 
lore there is an overwhelming mass of evidence for 
the same cult. The passages in the poetical and 
the prose Edda, or Norse Scripture, amply testify to a 
belief in a Sun drawn by a steed. And now, at last, 
the visible proof of that ancient, even prehistoric, 
creed of our common forebears has been bodily 
brought from under the earth, where it was so long 
hidden. KARL BLIND, 
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A RELIC OF ANCIENT GERMANIC SUN-WORSHIP: A BRONZE SUN-CHARIOT DISCOVERED IN A PEAT MOOR AT TRUNDHOLM, SEELAND. 
REPKODUCED BY THE COURTESY OF DR. SOPHUS MULLER, DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT COPENHAGEN 
The Chariot in tts mythological and arc.‘@olo,tcal stynificaence ts fully discussed tn the article which appears on our Chess page. 
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SUBMARINED! THE SCENE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE COLLISION BETWEEN No. 3 SUBMARINE AND 


AT THE ENTRANCE TO PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR. 


DRAWN BY F. T. JANE, OUR SPECIAL 


THE KYDE STEAMER ‘‘ PRINCE OF WALES,”’ 


ARTIST AT PORTSMOUTH, WHO WITNESSED THE 
The boat seemed barely to touch the steamer, but tt bored its way in like a knife cutting cheese. 
first thought that it was stinking like a stone. The boat, however 


hastily run ashore tn a 


OCCURRENCE 


The steamer heeled over, and tn doing 


, succeeded tn reversing out of the hole, and was found to 


fortunately no lives were lost, but one of the submarine cre 


. dragged the ) f the submarine downwards, and «4 was 
be guite uninjured /t therwise with the steamer, which 
sinking condition 


njpurte lo his leg 


ta 


wis eported tv have received 





LADIES’ PAGE. 


Another lady proposes to join Miss Cave in her attack on 
the high wall behind which men lawyers are for the time 
being entrenched. Miss Ivy Williams intends to ask 
admission to the Inner Temple. She has the distinction 
of being already in possession of a very high legal 
degree—namely, that of Bachelor of Law of London 
University; and when she took that examination she 
came out bracketed with a gentleman as second of the 
whole body of candidates. She also holds an honours 


A SEALSKIN COAT TRIMMED WITH SABLE, 
certificate from Oxford University. The decision given 
in Miss Cave’s case was not that women are not eligible 
to practise law in this country: simply, the. Benchers of 
Gray’s Inn refused to open their door to the feminine 
knock, and the Judges declined to interfere with the 
Benchers’ determination, Possibly the Benchers of the 
Inner Temple may be more amiable. In every country, 
however, it has been found that the lawyers in possession 
were disinclined to admit female competitors. Even in 
the United States, in almost every case the State 
Legislature had to pass a law distinetly declaring 
that women must be admitted to practise; and the 
same was the case in Canada and France. On the 
other hand, in a few States of the Union, the women 
who had been students of law at recognised Universities 
were admitted to practise without question, on proving 
that they held the needful degrees ; and I read that in 
Norway, about two months ago, a lady for the first time 
appeared in court at Christiania to conduct a case, and 
the Judge permitted it, saying that though it was unpre 
cedented, he could find no reason to forbid it. 


Ruskin wrote an eloquent and fiery passage, giving 
his opinion that women are responsible for war. This 
paradox he attempted to justify by asserting that if 
women wished it earnestly enough, they could prevent 
war, This Adam over again; women really have 
not the means of imposing their views on men in such 
matters. But there are many women who are deeply 
interested in trying to promote peace, and we are 
reminded of this by the death of Princess Gabrielle 
Wiszniewska, a Frenchwoman, a near relative of Victor 
Hugo, but married to a Russian: she founded ‘‘ The 
Woman’s Universal League for the Promotion of Peace 
by Education.’’ It is stated that five million women 
are adherents of the League. One of the ideas of 
the Princess was laid before the recent Peace Congress 
at Rouen: it that there should be an International 
postage - stamp, which should be recognised by the 
postal authorities of every nation. The stamp might 
be engraven with words to indicate that it is a 
symbol of peace and amity between the nations ; 
it should be of small value only, but should enable 
correspondents to ‘‘ enclose stamps for reply,’’ or to 
pay for goods sent, as well as to write from one 
to another country without inquiring for a fresh stamp 
in each. There are difficulties in the way, but the 
International Postage Convention that is to be held by 
the various Governments in April 1904 could no doubt 
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overcome all obstacles if it wished. The continuous and 
vast increase in the cost.of armaments in every country, 
however, shows that the advent of universal peace is 
stilla chimera; and among men there are numbers who 
practically echo Moltke’s words: ‘‘ Universal peace is 
a dream, and not even a beautiful dream !’’ 


Christmas festivities have varied in divers periods. 
Plum-pudding itself, the traditional dish of the season, 
as we suppose, is by ne means ancient. Plum-porridge 
was the usual ancient dish, and it was eaten at the 
Court of St. James’s as the first dish at Christmas- 
tide up to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It was composed of the same ingredients as_ the 
pudding, but was cooked like porridge, with much 
stirring in a saucepan, without a cloth; and was, of 
course, more moist than a pudding boiled in a cloth. 
Turkey, again, is not an old English dish; the bird 
was unknown in Europe till the days of Elizabeth, 
when it was brought from America. Tradition says 
that turkey was eaten for the first time in fashionable 
society at the wedding feast of Charles LX. of France. 
Goose is really an old English meat. Queen Eliza- 
beth, the story goes, was eating goose when the 
news of the defeat of the Spanish Armada _ reached 
her, and she forthwith suggested that the bird should 
be annually eaten as a memorial of the event by her 
subjects. In ancient Egypt various kinds of birds were 
much in favour as food ; the cruel way in which they were 
carried (by the tops of the two wings drawn over the 
poor bird’s back into one hand) is to be noticed on all 
the walls sculptured with scenes from the life of that 
ancient race; but the goose was a_ special dish 
reserved for the royal table. Those who eat this 
bird with savoury stuffing of sage and onions at their 
Christmas dinner may flatter themselves that, though 
it may now be considered rather vulgar to do so, that 
is a modern heresy, and they have the true old English 
Uhristmas dinner. 

Other observances have altered too — Christmas 
resents themselves are a novelty. Queen Elizabeth 
hea a careful list kept of the gifts offered to her 
innually, but they came on New Year’s Day, not 
Christmas. The Christmas-tree, with its load of pretty 
presents and gay lights, we in England ob- 
tained from the example of Queen Victoria’s 
German consort. He clung to this kindly 
custom of his own country, and on the first 
Christmas Day that he passed at Windsor, 
the Christmas-tree was set up, and was ever 
afterwards continued. But the origin of the 
custom is to be traced back to Egypt. There 
it was the palm-tree that was used, and a 
branch of it was set up at the beginning of 
the year. The custom had a_ reasonable 
ground in the fact that the palm puts forth 
a new shoot every month, so that the twelve 
new shoots reminded the guests that another 
year had passed. The custom is traced also 
in Roman times, when about the time of our 
Christmas the fir-tree was set up, with its tips 
decorated by candles, in connection with the 
Saturnalia, the festival of Saturn, which came 
at the winter solstice, Dec. 17-21. General 
feasting and games marked the festival of 
Saturn; and many of the early Christian 
festivals were purposely kept as nearly as 
possible at the periods already devoted by 
Pagan custom to. similar observances, so 
that persecution should not be aroused. 


Christmas parties nowadays are some- 
times given a change from the tree for the 
distribution of little gifts. A good-natured 
young man may be pressed into service as 
Father Christmas, and arrives in the middle 
of the evening’s fun, laden with a large and 
crowded sack, from which a present for each 
child is forthcoming; a big beard of tow and 
a large hat pulled down to the eyebrows 
make sufficient disguise ; but a ‘‘ real Father 
Christmas’’ wig and beard can be hired for 
a small sum from all theatrical costumiers. 
A snow-cave and a snow-man are similar devices. In 
the one, cotton-wool covers a calico tent erected in the 
corner of the dining-room ; in the other, the presents 
are handed from a basket by a boy clad in the 
same fleecy and pretty stuff. The greatest caution 
must be used, however, in the latter case about fire. 
Cotton wool is exceedingly inflammable; a taper’s tiny 
flame or passing even near a fire may set it ablaze 
in a moment, and as the wearer will be swathed round 
with it, fatal mischief would be done before the fiercely 
burning wrappings could be torn off; therefore this 
device should not be used unless all lights and fires are 
well out of the way. A gypsy’s tent can be substituted 
for the snow-cave. Gay-coloured rugs are hung over 
rods, and the gypsy sits in the shadow within to hand 
the gifts to each child in turn. This tent should be 
kept dark; in fact, when the children are not so small 
that they would be easily frightened, the room in which 
the tent is set up may well be very dimly lighted only, 
so that a mere glimmer shows the way into the tent, and 
a ‘‘ fearful joy’’ attends on the venturesome entrance to 
get the gift. A fishing-pool is always liked by children ; 
in this ease the presents cannot be distinguished for each 
individual, but those for girls and those for boys can be 
differentiated by being wrapped in red and blue paper 
respectively. The pond can be a large tub, and the 
parcels are tied up with a good open loop so that the 
fishing-hook can be easily caught into the string by the 
successive young fishermen. One more simple device 
is to let the boys of the house dress up as gardeners and 
bring the presents in, marked for each guest in this 
case, in a big wheel-barrow, from. which the parcels are 
extricated with little garden-forks, and carried by the 
gardeners to the destined recipients in turn. 


Tablecloths de luxe are now favoured for set dinners. 
Their centres are composed of lace or drawn thread 


insertions and embroideries. ‘Ihis is decorative alone, 
but to make it more so a piece of gold or silver gauze 
can be laid on the table under the lace insertion, which 
the gauze then gleams through with dainty effect. Silver 
table-decorations go with the silver gauze; gold gauze 
is preferable when the flower-vases are of crystal or 
coloured glass, and when the dinner-service has much 
gilding upon it. Candle-shades are a valuable aid in 
table-dressing. The most fashionable at present have 
a fringe of glass beads round the edge; the light 
shows these up very prettily, and the beads can be of 
colours to harmonise with the tint of the silk chosen 
for the shade, for all hues can be got in glass beads 
of the tiny variety that are strung for this use. A 
similar idea can be applied to flower-pot covering; a 
gathered silk is laid over a cardboard framework, 
and the edge is trimmed round with a fringe of 
beads. 


Lace and sequined gowns are as much in fashion for 
evening wear as they ever were; every kind of lace is 
used, trom the real Brussels point robe that costs three 
hundred pounds to the filet net, embroidered with big, 
coarse-looking, long stitches in thick cotton thread or 
in crewel wool—for this last in white does excellently for 
decorating net with a rough but effective pattern, either 
a geometrical design or something like clusters of grapes 
or currants. This novel embroidery trims the feet of the 
skirts and also the sleeves and the berthe. Fringe is 
commonly called in to supplement the long stitchery, 
and really the combined effect is extremely good, though 
heavy. It much improves this embroidered net to be 
placed over one layer of chiffon. Sleeves are often seen 
on evening dresses, but they are always fantastic and 
not truly sleeves. Two or three deep frills of lace may 
cover the arm to the elbow, or even to the wrist; or a 
gauged or embroidered tight-fitting sleeve may come 
as far as the elbow, and then a very, very full frill of 
lace, almost amounting to an angel-sleeve, fall wide and 
loose. Or even more elaborately may the arm-covering 
be designed, as, for example, in the following gown: a 
shoulder-band of lace passed just across the point of the 
shoulder, then the top of the arm was left hare to imme- 
diately above the elbow, where a band of lace passed 
round it (of course it was attached to an under-arm piece, 


HAT AND STOLE WITH A 


GOWN. 


CHINCHILLA 
TAILOR-MADE 


A 


that was set into the armhole to support the rest), and 


from this armlet, as it were, there fell an immense 
bouffante loose sleeve of the chiffon, of which the rest 
of the gown was built. This bodice had a little bolero 
of lace, edged with silver fringe, and a similar fringe 
passed round the berthe. The skirt was fully gauged at 
the hips, and trimmed at the feet with V-shaped points 
of lace headed with silver passementerie. Sleeves 
are quite the chief feature of all sorts of gowns at 
present. 

One of our Illustrations is of a sealskin coat trimmed 


with sable; in the other is seen a chinchilla hat and 
stole worn with a tailor-made gown. FILOMENA. 
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ACROSS THE ANDES BY RAIL. 
Since 1891, when the first section of the Transandine 
Railway was thrown open for traffic, the line has 
steadily advanced until it reached the foot of the 
summit ridge at Las Cuevas, last year. Near Cuevas 
is the Inca bridge, a natural arch of seventy feet 
span, composed of rock and stone, cemented by the 





ACROSS THE ANDES BY RAIL: ONE OF THE NATURAT 
MARVELS OF SOUTH AMERICA rHE INCA BRIDGE, 


carbonate of lime and oxide of iron deposited by 
mineral springs. The most likely origin of the arch is 
a rock-fall into the river gorge blocked with snow. At 
this point- there is a considerable avalanche, and the 
rock-fall probably became wedged and finally consoli- 
dated. Our photographs are lent by the Transandine 
Railway Company. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The new Bishop of Glasgow is Provost Campbell, of 
Perth, a son-in-law of Lord Midleton. Provost Camp- 
bell is well known in the Midlands, as he held the 
important living of All Souls, Leeds, for eight years. He 
had previously been Rector.of Castle Rising, Norfolk. 


Canon Mansfield Owen, who succeeds Canon Strange 
as Vicar of Edgbaston Old Church, was inducted to the 
parish by the Bishop of Worcester. At the close of his 
address, Dr. Gore said he hoped that by.continuous 
prayer and the liberality of those who cared for the 
Church, ‘‘ we shall have this great 
and unwieldy diocese divided, and 
a Bishop of Birmingham insti- 


to the important Vicarage of Maidstone. Canon Joy was 
very popular with men of all classes, and had numerous 
friends among Nonconformists. 


Bishop Talbot’s son was ordained deacon in Rochester 
Cathedral on Sunday. 

The funeral of Canon Donaldson, of Truro, took piace 
last week at Kenwyn churchyard, in presence of a large 
gathering of relatives and friends. The Nonconformist 
ministers of Truro paid striking tributes to the memory of 
the late Canon. He was described as a man of strong 
personality and pronounced convictions, who was also in 





tuted before very long.”’ 


The selection of the Rev. 
J. W. Diggle as Archdeacon of 
Birmingham has given much 
satisfaction in the diocese. Mr. 
Diggle is a man of remarkable 
ability, an: effective preacher and 
platform speaker, as well as a 
successful organiser. He spent 
the first twenty-one years of his 
ministry at Liverpool, and was 
afterwards Canon of Carlisle. It 
is believed that if Bishop Gore’s 
dream of a new See of Birming- 
ham finds early realisation, Dr. 
Gore himself will be the first 
Bishop of Birmingham, and that 
Archdeacon Diggle will succeed 
him at Worcester. 


The C.M.S. Million Shillings 
Fund is doing so well that Dr 
Lankester, the originator of the 
scheme, says he should not be sur- 
prised if two million shillings were 
contributed ; gifts and promises 
already amount to over £17,000. 





ACROSS 
The Bishop of Truro celebrates 

his birthday on Christmas Day. 

He is now seventy-three. He has entirely recovered 

from his recent ill-health, and is working with the 

energy and zeal of a man in mid-life. Dr. Gott has 

won great popularity since his enthronement at Truro 

twelve years ago, and as a preacher his reputation 

has been steadily growing. 


The late Canon Joy spent the greater part of his 
clerical life in Yorkshire. He was ordained in 1857, 
and for two years held the lectureship in connection 
with the parish church of Leeds. He afterwards became 
Vicar of Bramley, where he worked for seven years. 
After holding other benefices, he was preferred in 1896 





THE ANDES BY RAIL: THE APPROACH TO THE 


INCA BRIDGE STATION, 


the truest sense a Christian gentleman. His work in the 
Temperance cause would long be remembered. 


The Rev. C. Silvester Horne is making his Mission 
at Whitefield’s a centre of Christmas reunions for the 
lonely workers of the Tottenham Court Road district. 
The Toplady Hall has been open every day during the 
present week, and on Chiistmas Eve provision was 
made for late travellers from Euston and King’s Cross. 
After the closing of business houses, young people have 
often many hours to spend before the departure of the 
cheap trains, and at Whitefield’s they have been able 
to enjoy warmth, comfort, and inexpensive meals.—V. 





Delicious—Refreshing—Sustaining. 


The ‘*‘GENTLEWOMAN” says: “A Cocoa that is essentially pure is that prepared by Messrs. CADBURY Bros. 


its stimulating and strengthening properties cannot be too highly appreciated.”’ 
The ‘*LADY’S PICTORIAL” says: ‘The name CADBURY is a household word in connection with pure and nutritious Cocoa.”’ 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON says: “The patie of adding to Cocoa foreign substances should be condemned. 


and nutritious food 


and it s 


, 


10uld be consumed in a perfectly pure state.’ 


In a word, 


Cocoa in itself is an excellent 


**GUY’S HOSPITAL GAZETTE” says: ““CADBURY’s Cocoa is the highest type of a pure Cocoa, most tempting to the palate, and 
a great restorer of muscular activity.’ 
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Simplest Truths are 


in their 


Force ! ! 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEE 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 


The saddest are these: “It might have been.” 


er joy was Duty, 


And love was 


aw. 


ONE OF THE BRIGHTEST POETIC GEMS: 


MAUD MULLER. 


MAtb MULLER, on a summer's day, The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, ‘* No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 


Raked the meadow sweet with hay. “Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


And saw Maud Muller standing still. 
‘A form more fair, a face more sweet, 


‘‘Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet; 


3eneath her torn hat glowed the wealth * But low of cattle and song of birds, 


Of simple beauty and rustic health. ‘* And health and quiet and loving words,” 


Singing, she wrought, and’ her merry glee 

The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But when she glanced to the far-off town, 

White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 

And a nameless longing filled her breast 

A wish, that she hardly dare to own, 

For something better than she had known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 

Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple-trees to greet the maid, 

And asked a draught from the spring that 
flowed 

Through the meadow across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 

And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 

On her feet so bare and her tattered gown. 

‘““Thanks!” said the Judge, ‘a sweeter 
draught 

From a fairer hand was never quaffed.”’ 

He spoke of the grass and flowers and 
trees, 

Of the singing birds and the humming 
bees ; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered 
whether 

The cloud in the west would bring foul 
weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 

And her graceful ankles bare and brown, 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 

Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 

Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed: ‘*Ah me! 

‘That I the Judge’s bride might be! 

‘He would dress me up in silks so fine, 

‘*And praise and toast me at his wine. 

**My father should wear a broadcloth coat ; 

‘*My brother should sail a painted boat ; Maud Muller. 

*‘T’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 

**And the baby should have a new toy each And her modest answer and graceful air But he thought of his sisters, proud and coll, 

day. ‘Show her wise and good as she is fair. And his mother, vain of her rank and gold, 

‘Would she were mine, and I to-day, So closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 

‘Like her, a harvester of hay: And Maud was left in the field alone. 


‘* And I'd feed the hungry. and clothe the poor, 
‘And all should bless me who left our door.” 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed m Court an old love tune: 
And the young girl mused beside the well 
rill the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 

Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 
Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 

And sweet Maud Muller's hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead; 
And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 
And the proud man sighed with a secret pain, 
“Ah that I was free again! 

“Free, as when I rode that day, 

**Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 
She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 
But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain, 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 
And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 

She saw a rider draw his rein. 

And, gazing down with timid grace, 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 
Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 

The tallow candle an astral burned, 

And for him who sat by the chimney lig, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 
A manly form at her side she saw, 

And joy was duty and love was law, 

Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “It might have been.” 

Alas! for maiden, alas! for Judge, 

For rich repiner and household drudge! 
God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been.” 
Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 

Roll the stone from its grave away! 
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WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN ? 
THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’s 


‘ERUiIT SALT.’ 


How important it is to every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as ‘FRUIT SALT’ to check disease at the 
onset! Whenever a change is contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let it be your companion, for, under any circumstances, its use is beneficial 
and never can do harm. It is absolutely essential to the healthy action of the animal economy. To travellers, emigrants, sailors, or residents in tropical climates 


it is invaluable. By its use the blood is kept pure, and fevers and epidemics prevented. 


The use of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT?’ Rectifies the Stomach and makes the Liver laugh with joy! 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA.— Cavendish Square, W.: Oct. 26, 1894. ‘‘Dear Sir,—I have recently returned from Eastern Equatorial Africa, where 


I lived for upwards of twelve years. I enjoyed phenomenal health, and in my opinion it was undoubtedly owing to the daily use of your ‘FRUII 
On my way home I had a severe attack of intermittent fever, the sea was rough, and the 
and gained on me, but after a few doses of 


had previously found in England. I have no hesitation in saying that my life was preserved by it. 


ship’s medical attendant was (as that officer usually is) prostrate with mal de mer, and unable to attend to anyone. The fever gained 


SALT,’ the beneficial qualities of which I 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ I at last fell into a refreshing sleep, and found on awakening that the intense thirst had’ gone, and long before I had arrived at Aden was as well as I had ever 


been in my life-—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, ANGLO-AFRICAN.” 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ upon any Disordered or Feverish condition, or for Sea-Sickness, is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—xamine the Bottle and Capsule, and see that they are marked ENO’S‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise you have a WORTHLESS Imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Oct. 24, 1909), with two codicils (dated 
Oct. 24, 1900, and April 11, 1901), of Mr. Richard 
Frederick Crawshay, of Tymawr, Abergavenny, who 
died on Oct. 25, was proved on Dec. 10 by Mrs. 
lempé Isabella Crawshay, the widow, Robert Thompson 
crawshay, the brother, and Wellington Taylor, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £536,437. The 
testator gives £300, the use 

during her widowhood of 

Tymawr, and such an 


Howard. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
said sons in equal shares. 

The will (dated May 13, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 16, 1896), of Mr. William Derry, of Houndiscombe, 
Plymouth, who died on March 9, was proved on Dec. 
by James Elliot Square and Robert Hogarth Clay, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £138,878. The 
testator gives £600, and while she remains his widow 
the use of his house in Lansdowne Place, and the income 








annual sum as will make 
her income up to £2500 pet 
annum, to his wife; £200 
to his brother; £100 to 
Wellington Taylor; an 
annuity of £50 to his late 
bailiff, Rees Jones, and his 
wife, Elizabeth; and legacies 
to servants. Subject to the 
interest of Mrs. Crawshay, 
he leaves the Tymawr pro- 
perty, in trust, for his son 
Richard Oakes. The resi- 
due of his property he leaves, 
in trust, for his children, the 
share of a son to be double 
that of a daughter. 


The will (dated June 18, 
1901) of Mr. Edward Jones, 
of Snatchwood Park, Mon- 
mouth, colliery proprietor, 
who died on Sept. 4, was 
proved on Dec. § by William 
Rees Jones and Percy 
Howard Jones, the sons, 
and John Paton, the , son- 
in-law, the executors, the 
value of the estate amount- 
ing to £140,223. The 
testator bequeaths £500, an 
annuity of £,1500, the house- 
hold and domestic effects, 
and the use of. Snatch- 
wood Park to his” wife, 
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The will (dated July 30, 1901), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 21, 1902), of Mr. Edward Kelsey, of The Culverden 
Brewery, Tunbridge Wells, who died on Oct. 9, was 
proved on Dec. 11 by Edward Maughan Kelsey, the 
son, one of the executors, the value of the estate being 
#£127,160. The testator gives various public - houses 
and lands in Kent to his two sons, Edward Maughan 
and Arthur Reginald, but charged with the payment 
of £40,000, such sum to be held in trust for his two 
daughters, Emmeline and 
Mary Sybilla; and during 
the widowhood of his wife, 
Mrs. Lucy Kelsey, £533 per 
annum, part of the income 
thereof, is to be paid to 
her. He gives £200 and 
the household effects to his 
wife; £5000 to his son 
Edward Maughan; and the 
residue of his property to 
his two sons. 

The will (dated Jan. 20, 
1889), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 10, 1897), of the Right 
Hon. Charles Seale-Hayne, 
P.,; M.P, of .6,- Upper 
Belgrave Street, Kingswear 
Castle, Devon, and Pitt 
House, Chudleigh, who died 
on Nov. 22, was proved on 
Dec. 5 by Richard Edward 
Jennings; William Smith, 
and George Lambert, M.P., 
the executors, the value of 
the estate being £119,505. 
The testator bequeaths 
£25,000 each to his uncles 
Richard and William 
Jennings; £5000 to his 
uncle Edward Seale ; £5000 
each to the children of his 
uncle Richard Jennings; 
£5000 each to his executors ; 
#4000 to Mrs. Frances 
Fitzgerald ; an annuity of 








Mrs. Susan fones; 500 


shares in Partridge, Jones, ONE OF THE LATE SIR J. BLUNDELL MAPLE’S MANY CHARITIES: THE ALMSHOUSES AT HARPENDEN. 


and Co., and during the 
life of their mother annuities 
of £200. each, to his of Maples 
daughters Mrs. Edith Llew- 

ellyn’‘and Mrs. Susan Paton ; 

and £1000, in trust, for his sisters Sybil and Martha 
Jones, and on the death of the survivor of them for 
the children of his sister Mrs. Jane Williams. On 
the decease of Mrs. Jones he gives various lands, 
farms, and shares to his five sons, William Rees, Perey 
Howard, Edward Herbert, Godfrey Ernest, and Thomas 


These almshouses were evected by the late Baronet for the benefit of employés of his great bustness house. 
houses ts a convalescent, home, and the whole institution is under the management of a joint Committee of directors and employés 
Among Sir Blundell?’s muntficent acts rts the direction to hits executors to rebuild University College Hospital at 


a cost not exceeding £200,009. 


from £10,000, to his wife, Mrs. Honoria Louisa Derry ; 
50 guineas each to his executors ; £2000, in trust, for his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Anna Georgina Derry 7 and £100 
each to his sons Ernest David William, Henry Martin, 
and Evans. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
son Percy Augustus, and his children by his present wife. 


4100 to his aunt, Mrs. A 
Seale; and £500 each fo 
William Crown, Mary Ann 
Conquest, and Elizabeth 
Lynn. The residue of his 
property he leaves in trust 
to found and endow a college 
for the education of artisans 
and others, primarily in the manufactures, industries, 
and products of Devonshire at Newton Abbott. 

The will (dated May 11, 1903), with a codicil (of 
Sept. 24 following), of Mr. Benjamin St. John Attwood- 
Mathews, J.P., D.I., of Pontrilas Court, Hereford, who 
died on Oct. 4, has been proved by Mrs. Florence 


Connected with the alms- 











THE COCOA *“*PAR EXCELLENCE.” 


ROBINSON « CLEAVER, 


164, 166, & 170, Regent Street, London, W., 


AND 


101, 102, Cheapside, E.C. (opposite Bow Church). 


inter Sale 





of Goods at 





Reduced Prices, 





TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2oth, 


and following days. 


BARGAINS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


N.B.—Illustrated Catalogues may be had on application. 


TY g mean 





300 
Gold Medals, 


ns. Goeog, 


“1 HAVE NEVER TASTED COCOA THAT I LIKE SO WELL.” 


—Sir CHAS, CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 
Eix-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP To MULTIPLY PLEASURE and REDUCE LABOUR use SUNLIGHT SOAP 


SUNLIG HT —P ne S U N LI G H T SOA pP gle si satiiinet te 


Increases the hours of ease. mneuest.206re ror Adds to the pleasures of home. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP NO TOILING—NO BOILING! | TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN LIFE! SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Highest Standard of Purity and Excellence. Preserves the clothes. 


Removes dirt easily. 
LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, England. 
The Name LEVER om Soap ts a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 








Blakiston Attwood-Mathews, the widow, and Thomas 
Llanwarne, the executors, the value of the estate being 
4115,219. The testator gives the household effects, live 
and dead stock, to his wife; £500 to Thomas Llanwarne; 
£400 each to the daughters of Edward Mathews; £1000 
to Charles Wentworth Walker; £200 to Walter Holden 
Steward; and legacies to 
servants, All other his 
property he leaves, in trust, 
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The will (dated Sept. 18, 1901), with a codicil (dated 
July 17, 1902), of Mr. Henry Marc Brunel, who died on 
Oct. 7, was proved on Dec. 7 by John Henry Brunel 
Noble and Saxton William Armstrong Noble, the execu- 
tors, the value of the estate amounting to £83,811. The 
testator gives an annuity of £500 and household effects of 


Gascoigne, 
Square, who died on Sept. 27, 
Mrs. 
Captain Clifton Charles Orby Gascoigne, the son, the 
value of the estate amounting to £43,088. 


The will (dated July 17, 1897) of Colonel Clifton 
late Grenadier Guards, of 51, Warwick 
has been proved by 
Frances Charlotte Gascoigne, the widow, and 


The testator 
settles his estate near Moki, 
Flint, on his son Clifton, and 
he gives to him £1000; to 





for his wife, for life, and 
then he gives £5000 to the 
general funds of Cambridge 
University; £5000 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; £5000 
to the Herefordshire General 
Hospital; £8000 to his 
cousin the Rev. Edward 
Moore, on the condition that 
he takes the surname of 
‘*Attwood’’; £5000 each to 
George Attwood junior and 
Lieutenant Walter Mathews; 
410,000 as his wife shall 
appoint ; £2000 to Rosamond 
Attwood ; £2000 to his cousin 
George Sidney Mathews ; 
£,2000 to his cousin Francis 

Claughton Mathews and 

Mary his wife; £2000 to 

his cousin Charles Edward The 
Mathews, and £1000 to 
Elizabeth his wife; £10,000 
to Thomas Arthur Careless 
Attwood ; £12,000 to Lewis 
Mathews; £5000 to Mary 
Barber; £2000 to the Mar- 
chesa Florence Alli - Mac- 
carni; £1000 to Mrs. Emma Leonora Payne; and an 
annuity of £100 to Florence Pertry. The ultimate residue 
he leaves among Algernon Attwood, Thomas Arthur Care- 
less Attwood, Rosamond Shackell, and Lewis Mathews. 





berths six 


two persons ; 


ONE OF 


Midland Ratlway Company has introduced a new and 
The cars are sixty feet long and nine feet wide, which ts the maximum width avatlable on English railways. 
to be arranged transversely, and also a corridor the full length of the vehicle for access to 
All the sleeping-berths are on the same level; two of the compartments each accommodate 
the remaining six compartments have one berth each, but two of them may be converted into a double compartment 
A smoking compartment, with folding card-table, is provided at one end of the cars. 


feet two inches long 
lavatortes and other portions of the train, 


by means of a sliding door in the partition, 


THE 


Particular care has been taken to ensure smooth running. 


the value of £250 to his sister-in-law, Mrs. Georgina Gails 
Donald Brunel; and £50 to John Henry Brunel Noble. 
The residue of his estate and effects he leaves, in trust, for 
his nieces Cecilia Brunel Noble and Lilian Sarah James. 


NEW SLEEPING-CARRIAGES ON THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


improved class of sleeping-car on tts night trains to 


endowed, but more are 
sent 
of Ireland, 
for District Nurses.’ 


his daughter Ida Frances, 
#500; to his wife £5000, 
and the furniture, horses, 
and carriages; to his 
brothers and sisters, £50 
each; to his friend Colovel 
Henry Knollys, £50; and to 
his man McCoig, £25. The 
residue of his property he 
leaves, in trust, for Mrs. 
Gascoigne for life or widow- 
hood and then to his children, 
the share of his sons to be 
one fourth more than the 
share of his daughters. 





Lady Dudley, the wife 
of the Viceroy of Ireland, 
appeals for a share of Eng- 
lish Christmas charity on 
behalf of the fund for the 
establishment of district 
nurses in the poorest parts 
of Ireland, which has been 
in existence for the past 
eight months. Eight 
Jubilee nurses have been 
needed. Donations may be 
to Lady Dudley; or to the Secretary, Bank 
Dublin, marked ‘‘ Lady Dudley’s Fund 


, 


Scotland. 
This allows sleeping- 








From Cattle Farm to Kite 





The Liebig Co.’s 
Cattle Farms 
exceed 1,100 


square miles. 








The manufacture of LEMCO is controlled by the 
Lizbig Company throughout—from the rearing of their 


own cattle to the potting of the extract. 


that perfection and evenness of quality which are found 


in LEMCO alone. 


The secret of LEMCO’s efficiency—high concentra- 
tion—explains its great economy. The careful housewife 
will find that LEMCO, besides improving her cooking, 


reduces her expenses. 


LEMCO 


is the original and only genuine Liebig Company’s Extract, 
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loz, of Lemco 
goes as far as 
21bs. of finest 
lean gravy beef. 








This ensures 
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NOW By Post, 7d. 

“Cc. D. GIBSON’s 
and 4. 

Each set contains six different drawings, beautifully printed in black and tint. 


“THE GIBSON HEADS.” Sets 1 and 2. 
Each set contains six different Heads drawn by CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 
beautifully printed. 
“THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIFP.” 
plete in 4 sets. 


Each set contains nine drawings, by CHARLES DANA GIBSON, of this 
popular series of pictures, which appeared weekly in ‘* SNAP-SHOTS.” 


READY. Price 6d. per Set. 


DRAWINGS.’ Sets I, 2, 3, 





Com- 


London: James HenpERSoN & Sons, Red Lion House, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





ERTSONS 
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* 
* 
Three Stars * 


NDEE WHISKY 


A MILD, MELLOW BLE‘ID. 


BILIOUSNESS. 


| SICK HEADACHE. 


TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONGUE. 
INDIGESTION. 


|? CONSTIPATION 


DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 


They TOUCH the L i V E. R 


Genuine Wrapper Printed on 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Smail Price. 


WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





| 5 CLOUDY 
FLUID 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 


Price 1s. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


None Genuine without the Signature of Scrubb & Co. on each Bottle. 





SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD ST., LONDON, S.E. 





For Discriminating Smokers. 


STATEGRPRESS 


ASTORIAS, 


BILLIARD-ROOM SIZE, 

IN EAU-DE-NIL BOXES: 
4/S per 100 G/G per 100. 
Sample Box IO for 6d. Sample Box I0 for 94d. 


If any difficulty in obtaining supply of your Tobacconists, please send P.O. or stamps to Manufacturers, ARDATH TOBACCO CO., LONDON, B.C. 


TAE RECHERCHE CHOCOLATE 


Exquisite Chocoiate of the highest class, 
retailing at 3.6 to 4). per box. Sold only 
in the best shops—bought only by the best 
people. 

Kohler Swiss Milk Chocolate (Cocoa 
Cream) is sold everywhere at the 

same price as ordinary milk 


chocolates. Get the / oe | = THE UTMOST VALUE 
right kind, et ere er 
THROUGHOUT LIFE FROM 
ernest INFANCY TO 
SS ee - G e O e 


IN CASH AND PRIZES © 


For Photographs of Children. 





Apply for Particulars AT ONCE, markin 
envelope “‘ C. 1904,”" and enclosing an outside 
| «wrapper from a Mellin’s Food Bottle, to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, $.E. 


ention this Paper.) 
and Confectioners. from 1.€ to 4je 
ony) HENRY COURTIN, 
t Queen Street. London. 
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ime OUVTCAg 1. 
‘‘A wunnerful ill-deservin’ man, to my thinkin’,’’ said 
the carter; and drained his glass. 

‘‘Seems to me as nobody didn’t ought to talk to 
’un,’’ remarked the butcher; ‘ poor, dear thing! ’’ 

“Well, well,’’ said the carrier, ‘‘I don’t think as 
‘ow ye’ll do right not to pass ’un th’ time o’ day 
since ’is poor wife’s been took. Vengeance is mine, 
says th’ Loord; an’ He won’t want ye to meddle with 
what ain’t y’ business. Not but what I ain’t goin’ to 
say James didn’t allus not treat the poor, dear thing 
well. In ’is cups mebbe ’e were nasty an’ wexatious ; 
but there—there’s many like ’un, an’ that’s why one 
glass o’ ale sarves me at all times.’’ 

The carrier went out; it is his habit to come into 
the Wheatsheaf suddenly, lay down the law upon the 
subject that is being discussed, and depart as abruptly 
as he came. 

James Wace, the carpenter, has lost his wife. She 


‘took ill,’’ as the local phrase has it, at the close of 


last summer, and passed at the time of the cuckoo’s 
return. I don’t know that she was very popular 
in Maychester. A hard-working woman with little 
time or care for gossip, she passed her life almost 
unnoticed; but since she died her popularity has gone 
up by leaps and bounds. In the first place, a specialist 
came ali the way from Market Waldron to assist the local 
doctor in his diagnosis and confirm the crushing verdict 
that nothing could be done. Secondly, she had more 


bottles of medicine than anybody has been known to 
get in the history of the parish; and finally, her husband, 
who drinks too well rather than wisely from time to time, 
is quarrelsome when drunk. Rumour says that at times 
when the spirits moved him he beat his wife ‘‘ terrible 
crewel.’’ How far the rumour is justified I do not know, 
but it gained ground and spread as all village stories 
will, and now the poor woman has gone to her rest, 
the village has one of the periodical fits of morality that 
are peculiar to our country. Does not Lord Macaulay 
denounce these epidemics in one of his essays? I seem 
to remember a passage relating to them. 

I went down to the carpenter’s shop. There is a 
large shed well stored with wood at the street corner, 
and beyond the shed the dwelling-house looks on to the 
road from the middle of an old-fashioned garden full of 
herbaceous plants. Mr. and Mrs. Wace were accus- 
tomed to live in two rooms and to let the six remaining 
ones in the summer months when the few folk who know 
Maychester snap up all the accommodation it can spare. 
It must have been hard work to wait on the visitors, 
cook for them and her husband, and keep the whole 
place and the garden too in perfect order; but the 
work was profitable, and the little house has a look of 
prosperity that accounts in part, no doubt, for the ill-will 
of the neighbours who lacked space or capacity to 
entertain strangers. 

Jem Wace sat at his grindstone attending to some 
chisels, and, hearing footsteps, looked up with a very 
ugly scowl. When he saw me he changed the scowl 
to a smile of welcome, then grew very red in the face, 


and then, to my astonishment, burst out crying like a 
child. 

‘¢It’s wunnerful ’ard she’s took,’’ he gasped between 
his sobs. ‘‘ Loord, she ought to ha’ kept alive. Tharty 
pound less two shillin’ I spent in five month, what wi’ 
th’ funeral expenses an’ all that. I’d ha’ thought 
she’d ha’ come round f’r tharty pound. An’ now 
it’s all gone, an’ so ‘as she.’’ 

He is a great burly man, who might have stood for 
Longfellow’s blacksmith; but his trouble, together with 
the silence and contempt of his neighbours, had quite 
unmanned him. 

I offered what consolation I could. 

‘« Loord love us,’’ he went on in a broken voice, ‘‘ she 
was took so sudden like; last summer she were bustlin’ 
suthin’ wunnerful. An’ this year she was gooin’ to white 
an’ paper all th’ rooms. I can’t goo into them now. 
An’ if I could, I can’t keep ’em as she did, poor thing. 
An’ only last year we refurnished ‘em anew, that we did. 
Spent a matter of eight pound eleven and five. An’ 
tharty she ’s cost me less two shillin’—that ’s nigh foorty 
pound, all lost. It’s terrible for a poor man, an’ no 
mistake. There, you should ha’ seen th’ medicine she 
took. 

‘* An’ the neighbours,’’ he went on bitterly, ‘‘ wunner- 
ful nasty they’ve been. It’s all along o’ ’er family. 
They come friendly enough when th’ poor dear was 
lyin’ ill; they come to th’ funeral, and I give "em a good 
tea an’ they ate wery ’earty. Then they come agen, an’ 
I give ’em all th’ pore dear’s clothes, good useful things 
all o’ them, an’ well mended and fit for anybody; an’ 

















MERRYWEATHERS’ 


NOVEL AND USEFUL 


NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


“ LONDON BRIGADE” Hand Fire Pump. lV, 7C fp ol. SOs? 'S 


Price complete, 25 5s., delivered in the United Kingdom. 
SIMPLE AND EASY TO WORK. 
2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one year alone were 
extinguished by the Merrvweather Fire Pump. 


“London Brigade” Hand Pump in use, Call and see in action. 





J. & W. NICHOLSON & Co., Ltd., 
Distillers and Rectifiers. 





f LON 


For ; — 
Small-Folding Umbrellas 
ask for our 
STEEL TUBE-STICKS. 
Will not break or bend, 
Cost only a FEW PENCE extra. 











MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 63, Long Acre, London,W.C. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, cr,, BELFAST. 
And 166 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Mayesty the King. 


Collars, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz. 
Shirts, Fine Qualit 
Lon Cloth, with 
5 J 4-fok 


| pure linen 
SAMPLES & PRICE SHIRT Fronts, as/6 per 

doz. (to mea- 
usts post Free. AND B Sure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new with good materials in 

Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the 4-doz. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast 


HAIR 


CoLour., 


odour. 


is needed. 
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HAUTHAWAY’S 
PEERLESS 


LADY’S 
FOR LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN'S |} | EUFFEL- 
BOOTS and SHOES a 


- h the Silver 
Your boots and shoes will set 
“ Fittings 
look better if you use iankaenan 
Hauthaway’s PeerlessGloss y 


MILLIONSUSEIT |] | S22! 


SIRJOSHUA 
—_— 
because it gives the best shine 


REYNOLDS’ 
_ 
with the least effortand keeps 


Celebrated 
the leather looking and feel- Picture. 
ing youngest. Used in the 
best homes for over forty 
years, Itssales have run up 
in the billions. What the ma- 
jority use must be right. Get 
authaway’sand oi Hauth- 
away’s. You won't be happy 
with any other make. Genu- 
ine made only by C. L. Hauth- 
away & Sons, Boston, U.S.A. 


SOLD THE WORLD AROUND 





























HINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 


WAVERS| 


real hair 
savers. . 
meta 











THE MEXICAN 


Restores Grey 
Being delicately perfumed, it leaves {no unpleasant | 
Is nor a dye, and therefore doesSnot stain the skin 


or even white linen. 
Should be in every house where a Hain Renewer 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 64. | 


NOTICE. 


tHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained | 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 


FISHER, 18 


One of Fisher's Latest Desigas. 


RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
or White Hair to its Oricinar 


6d, & 1s. Croquettes. 


GENUINE MILK-CHOCOLATE 
IS KNOWN EVERYWHERE AS 


THE ORIGINAL 
MILK-CHOCOLATE 


Absolutely Pure ; Invigorating and Sustaining. 


Sold Everywhere in 1d, 2d.,3d., 6d., & 1s. Tablets; 


Sole Agents (Trade only); S.J. MACKENZIE & Co.,Ld, 
Shacklewell Lane, Dalston, London, N.E. 


REFUSE IMITATIONS. INSIST ON PETER'S 


— a G 0] 6 ttt: 


Rheumatism. 


The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 

“Sir,—. . . I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout 
for twenty-five years! I took LAVILLE’S medicines, which are 
simple and ror f of application. I was cured completely, and after 
nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect pecific and an 
innocent and beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in 
like circumstances, and they never fail.—I remain, yours truly, 


“FRANCIS CLOSE.” 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE TRUE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


ONE BOTTILE SUFFICIENT FOR 





TWO TO THREE MONTHS' TREATMENT, 


Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists. Wholesale Depot, 
F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London E.C. 


DescriptivePamphilet,containing Testimonials, post/reeonA pplication. 











Silver, 
£30 :0:0 


IDEAL XMAS GIFTS. 





The Mirror. 
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WALTHAM 
ot. WATCHES 


Fittings 
1 Handsomely 
Chased after 
SIR JOSHUA | 
REYNOLDS’ | 


Celebrated 
Picture. 











The most. 
Scientific, 
Accurate 
Watch 
Movements 
made—each 
grade the 
perfection of 








The Original 


Established 


its class. 


A handsome case and poor works do not make 
a good watch. Good works with an ugly case do 
not make a nice watch. But perfect, true time- 
keeping works, with artistic design in cases and 
highest grade material used, go to make the 
perfect watch. 


This is the Waltham Watch. 


Booklet No. 6 will tell you why 12,000, 


Firm. 





1838, 





000 people 
wear Waltham Watches. Of Fewellers, Watch- 





A Charming Case. Real Crocodile. 


Silver Fittings throughout of the 
beautiful Cherub Design. Eminently suitable for a Wedding Present. 


FISHER, iss, STRAND. 


makers, &c. Post free from 
ROBBINS & APPLETON 
(Wholesale only to the Trade), 
125, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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: <a Every iii: who has, 


or is about to have, oc- 
casion to make House 
Furnishing Purchases, 
should write at once 


for a copy of the 


illustrated Catalogue 
GA 208 of 


HAMPTONS 


Great Annual 


CLEARANCE 


JANUARY 4 to 30 1904 


Reductions that secure to purchasers an unquestionable saving of from 5/- to 15/- 
in the £1, afford to all an opportunity that needs only to be known to be taken ad- 
vantage of, ind the enormous increase every year in the numbers who avail themselves 
of Hamptons Great January Sale of 


Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, 
Linens, Gc., of the highest class at 


Clearance Reductions 


shows that purchasers find the saving they effect is always so great, that this 
Opportunity is one which they 
cannot afford to neglect 


Having acquired one of the most famous and old established Manufactories of 
fine Household Linen—that of Messrs. JAS. COULSON & CO.., of Lisburn, Ireland, 
and Pall Mall East—Hampton and Sons, will, in January, clear the entire stocks at 
Half Price, prior to re-modelling the London premises, No. 11, Pall Mall East. 

for details see Catalogue sent free. 

Not less advantageous are the bargains in handsome BRITISH and FOREIGN 
CARPETS, SILKS, TAFFETAS, CHINTZES and CRETONNES, BED- 
ROOM SUITES, SCREENS, SIDEBOARDS, LACE CURTAINS, & 
CHINA and GLASS—on many of which the reductions ure as great as 75 per cent. 

A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue G A208 of this Sale, giving full 
details of the great reductions at which all these high-class goods will be 
cleared, may be had post free, and should be secured at once by all who have 
accasicn to make Flouse Furnishing Purchases. 


HAMPTON @ SONS, Ld. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W 
































Blow Winds and Crack your Cheeks ; 
Your rages harm no more 
The Tender Skin of those who use 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 


The most Soothing, Healing, and Curative Milk for the skin ever known. 

It Prevents the Skin Chapping, allays Irritation caused by exposure to 

Cold Winds or Damp Atmosphere, Soothes and Heals Cutaneous 

Eruptions, Redness and Roughness, produces Soft, Fair Skin, and arrays 

the Neck, Hands, and Arms in Mfatchless Whiteness unobtainable by any 
other means. Bottles 2/3 and 4/6. 


Sold by Storer, Chemists and ROWLAND’S, 67, Hatton Garden, London. 








The Finest Timekeeper at Twenty-five Pounds 


BENSON’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 


“FIELD” WATCH. 


Half Chronometer. BEST LONDON MAKE. 


All the inbens improvements. 18-ct. Gate, Hunting: 
Half-Hunting Cases, £25 cash 


PB le * The Gimes” 
25 | 20 MON THLY 
wees to £20. | C PAYMENTS -2s. 


Purchase of the actual ) manufacturers,— One THIRD saved to buyers. 























GUIDE BOOK, Profusely Illustrated, of Watches, Chains, Rings, Suit Cases, Clocks, &c., GRATIS, 


scam, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


Factony: 
And 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 





Registered Nos.— 
342,186/7. 


FOX’S 


PATENT 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Are so shaped as to Wind on Spirally 
from Ankle to Knee and to Fit Closely 
to the Leg with Even Pressure without 
any Turns or Twists. 
Made in Two Weights, ‘“‘ HEAVY 
and in a Variety of Colours. 
application. 


THE SPAT PUTTEE HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY THE 
WAR OFFICE FOR OFFICERS’ WEAR. 


The “ HEAVY" Wetght or “ REGULATION” Quality is the 
same as now supplied to His Mazyesty’s Government. 


* and “ LIGHT,” 
Shade Cards on 


No Measurements Required. Will Fit any Leg. 

Made of All Wool. 

A Most Comfortable Support to the Leg. 

For Rough, Hard Wear, no Leg Covering has ever 
been Invented Equal to the ‘‘ PUTTEE.”’ 

Can be Worn under Trousers to keep the Leg Dry 
in Wet or Snow. 

Can be Used with Shoes and With or Without 
Stockings. 

Recommended for Rheumatism and Varicose Veins. 

EITHER PRICE EITHER 


PRICE 10 /6 pein r. o- pan 6/ = WEIGHT, 


PER PAIR 
WITH SPATS. | WITHOUT SPATS. 











LADIES and mi... 
CHILDREN ( ‘gshex* 


Spats, 


7/SG) Per Pair. In 
5 |= | Light Weight. 











Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., 
LTD., 
Wellington, Somerset. 
Agents for the United States and Canada: Bate & MAantey, Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 














mee ree 


‘Mamma’s reflects 
her 


delight.” 


shining 
kettle 


Ay, you can; its glistening and glittering 
prope nsities are only exceeded by its does neither stain nor scrat h, But leaves 


unconditional adaptation to the smallest only a perfect and brilliant polish behind 
child who wants to clean mother’s metals it. Sold in tins at ad. and 4d. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH 


is all you want for an unblemished polish on your boots. It is simply lovely to see such 
an excellent effect. Just try it, will you? It is only ad., 4d., and 6d., in tins. 


Of all Stores, Grocers, Oilmen, and Bootmakers, a - 


CHISWICK SOAP CO., LONDON, W. 


it saiile ! 


and brasses. It is purely English, and 








THE BEST OF ALL SWISS+MILK CHOCOLATES 


GENUINE Swiss 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


(As supplied to Her Mapety the Queen.) 


Little maid, little maid, wilt thou be mine? 
Thy clothes shall be silken and coloured and fine. 
A handmaid in purple thy bright hair shall braid, 
Thou shalt feed upon chocolate Cailler has made, 


Sold by all Confectioners in 1d. 2d., 3d. and 6d. cakes and in6d and: 
boxes of croquettes 
Wholesale: Eilis & Co. 20 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. 
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then they didn’t never come no more, and hain’t been 
since.’”’ 

His troubles mastered him again. 
comfort him. 

‘They ’ve been a-sayin’ things about me, too,’’ he 
said at last; “all manner o’ things about me what 
don’t concern ’em, an’ never did. I wish th’ poor 
dear were alive; she’d gie them a bit o’ th’ rough 
edge o’ the tongue, an’ tell ’em to mind their busi- 
ness. They don’t know that I’ve paid nigh tharty 
pound in th’ five months, but she did, poor dear, fr 
many’s th’ time I said it to ’er. I ast ’er to git 
well, an’ I told ’er that if she didn’t it ’ud be tharty 
pound thrown away before she was under ground. 
An’ she said as ’ow she’d do ’er best; an’ she did 
too, to my thinkin’. But there, she was to be took, 
an’ she was took, that’s all. 

“It’s no good,”’ he added after another pause; ‘1’Il 
just ha’ to go. Twenty-three year I’ve been ’ere an’ no 
mistake, but since th’ poor dear died, there ain’t been 
no work ’ardly, an’ if people does come down f’r th’ 
summer, I can’t cook for ’em an’ tend ’em. There’s 
nigh foorty pound gone, wi’ th’ thirty th’ poor dear 
took, an’ th’ eight eleven five f’r th’ furniture ; an’ I’m 


I sat helpless to 





nobody 


gettin’ old an’ th’ trade’s a-gettin’ bad, an’ 
things 


don’t speak to me, an’ I’m right tired o’ 
altogether.’’ 

This conversation is a week old, but the house is 
already up to let, and the carpenter walks in silence 


-among his old associates preparing to seek another home 


and begin his life again. S$: L. B. 








The Poor Children’s Society, which last year gave a 
Christmas dinner to 4872 poor little ones, wishes this 
year to benefit 5000. Subscriptions should be sent to the 
director, Shaftesbury Hall, Trinity Street, E.C. 


Mr. Gilbert Dalziel has just retired from the editor- 
ship and proprietorship of our ancient and familiar friend 
Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday, which paper he founded 
in 1884. 

We extend our annual welcome to the Proceedings 
of that learned society, the Upper Norwood Athenzum. 
The volume for 1903, edited by Messrs. J. Stanley and 
W. F. Harradence, is even more choice than usual 
in point of illustration and typography. During the 
past year the society has visited Oxford, and the report 


» — — 


of the pilgrimage contains a_ particularly beautiful 
woodcut of the St. Aldate’s front of Christ Church. 


The Alexandra Hospital for Children with hip disease, 
with its ninety-seven beds, brings hope to many other- 
wise hopeless poor cases. Its work is national, for it 
receives patients from all parts of England. Help is at 
present urgently needed to meet outstanding bills, and 
subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged by the secre- 
tary of the hospital. The bankers are Messrs. Hoare. 


Those who are now searching the booksellers’ shelves 
for gift-books suited to the taste of their boy friends— 
and surely their name is legion!—may be recommended 
Mr. Reginald Wray’s ‘‘ Beyond the Northern Lights ; 
a Tale of Strange Adventure in Unknown Seas ”’ 
(London: Burleigh. 6s.) oubtless the outline of the 
story, as the author himsel. confesses, verges upon the 
improbable, if not upon the impossible ; but there will 
be few lads who will cavil at the play Mr, Wray has 
allowed his practised imagination. After all, the doings 
of Jules Verne’s heroes, for example, are not invariably 
easy of credence. We note that the volume is No. 1 of 


‘The Reginald Wray Adventure Series,’’ a series that, 
judging by this pioneer, is likely to be much extended. 














[)'At-MAENS AND CO.— PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements. 
Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms. 
20 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages 
from 7 guineas; iron-framed full tichord Pianos 
from 10/6 per month. Organs from 4 guineas 
Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument. 
D’ALMAINE and CU. (Est. 118 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Open till7. Saturdays 3. 





BOULTON « PAUL'” 


HO vuers,» NORWICH. 














It, takes Six Ordinary 
Burners to give the 
light. of One 


WELSBACH 


The Six Ordinary Burners consume 

30 tt. of Gas perhour. Welsbach Kern 

Burner No. 3, uses only 3 ft. per hour. 
All Stores and Ironmongers sell fully 
warranted Welsbach Kern Burners in 
Six sises from 2/6. Mantles 6d. each. 


Be careful to see the Trane Mang “* AUR” on every 
Mantle and Burner, None are genuine without if, 


» 
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DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


No. 75.—MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME, 





























A BOON TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Watson's “ANTINOUS” Suutter RELEAST. 


G. E, LEWIS’S GUNS. 
“The Guu of the Period.” 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED, 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL SYDNEY, 1879, 
AND CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 


Made entirely of Metal. No 

Valves to Leak. No Rubber 
to Perish. | 

STAND ANY CLIM®4TE. 

Last indefinitely. Price 2/6, Of| 

all dealers and 

W. WATSON ®& SONS, 

Dep. A, 313, High Holborn, London, 

and 16, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 


FROM THIS MOMENT. 
Awarded ong bu dred thousand france Gold 


edals and admitted to be un- 


4 ft. by6ft. ... £117 oO | 12 ft. by 6 ft. 


. £31 
8 tt. by 6 ft. 218 o| 1 Be 4 


16 ft. by Oft.... § oO 














D+. CLERY, 53, BOULEVARD ST. MARTIN. PARIS 
Duvor : WILCOX, JOZEAU, AND CO., 
49, Haymarket. London, S.W. 


HOVENDEN’S _ 


"EASY HAIR CURLER 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR, 
re ARE. EFFECTIVE, 
‘ 


PeiuRraay MM Requine no sn 
es ; TO USE, 


For Very Bold Curls 


TRY OUB 


“IMPERIAL” 
CURLERS. 


SAME PRICE. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX. 


Post Free for 6 Stamps 


GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 





No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, 6 ft. by 4 t., 
© Lights} 318, 6d. 


similar to No. 75, with Two Lights 


ARRIA E p on orders of 408, value to most Goods 
Stations in England and Wales 




















BOLTIN 

TRIGGERS Ny A 

@TUMELERS ae 
| G. E. LEWIS'S HAMMERLESS TREBLE GRIP BREECHLOADER 
| is the highest development of the gunmaker's art. The opening of 
| the gun for loading cocks it and bolts the triggers automatically, thus 
| making it the safest gun before the public 

PRICE FROM 10 TO 50 GUINEAS. 

Send six stamps tor Catalogue of our stock of finished Guns ready for 
delivery, which is the largest in England. Buy direct and save dealers’ 
oe peng Ve guarantee the shooting and endurance of our Guns and 

ifles is second to none. 

c. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 


WET G 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible 





—, | 


Prepared at Seeger’s Hair 
Dye Laboratory, Berlin, 
“ Beeger’Ol” far surpasses 
any French or Enylish Dye, 
in that it does not unpart the 
ludicrous sage-green, or red, 
or coffee, tints which charac- 














BRONCHITIC: ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


“ The Lancet,”—* A convenient and valuable remedy.” 

Dr. Thorowgood.—" Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma due to 
emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis alike appear to me , 
to be materially relieved by the Ozone Paper.” terise other Dyes. It contains 

Harrison Weir, Esc “Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my I no lead, no mercury, no sul- 
Asthmatic aflection; it is the only remedy which gave me permanent | ‘ phur. Te hes simply to be 
relief # alk combed into the hair and 

ss. of, 48. 6d. and as. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the remains permanent and wash- 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O to any country within : able. The testimony of hun- 
the Postal Union. dreds of users confirms the fact 


Rh. UHUGGINS & Co.. Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, that it is absolutely innocuous. 


Medical guarantee with each 


" A an Soties on ch. packed & gun 
| The “ORICINAL” AND ONLY CENUINE. Tra Bole pont rc, Pi 
A Delicious Dish at a Moment’s Notice. 
OF att Grocers. 


nts to ti 
1 


- Sole Age Trade only— 
KNECHT & Co., 31, MAIDEN LANE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TRIUMPH Cycles | aie 
£10 10 to £19 19 il S ee 


or by Deferred Payment System. } URL ES 


“The Best Bicycle that British 
FACSIMILE OF LaBEL 











Workmanship can produce.” 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
TRIUMPH CYCLE CO. Ltd.. COVENTRY 
4and 5 Holborn Viaduct London, E.C, 
g0Deanagate Areede Men heater 4 King Edwerd St.Leeds 


Trial Bottle. post free, 7d. 
HINDES (CURLERS), LTD., 
1, Tabernacle St., London. 




















C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. lm 


, Y BROWN’S 
CIRCULAR POINTED QA sromuai 


50 Years’ Reputation. 








These series of 
FOR 
COUGHS & COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, 
LOSS OF VOICE. 


Pens neither scratch 


wit SEVEN PRIZE 


a ™ A- _~ 
_— fk —s MEDALS 
Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, 
Prawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste. 


Tue “ORICINAL” ano ONLY CENUINE. 


nor spurt. They glide over 

the roughest paper with the ease of a 
soft lead pencil. Assorted Sample Boxes, 
If out 


of stock, send 7 stamps to the Works, BIRMINGHAM, 


6d., to be obtained from all Stationers. 








London pene WERE 124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. Of all Chemists, 1/1} per box. 


AGCEPT WO SUBSTITUTE. 
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MOM VX=TJMUMJJWJ 


R H Made of Pure Wool, and adaptations of 
Silk and Wool, in all weights and 
varieties. The“ HENDAWICK” 


“. WINE .2: ra 
guarantee that 
Per Bottle. Per Doz. only selected materials are 


STRENGTHENING. STIMULATING. REFRESHING. weet. To be.cbtained 
from all high- 


8000 PHYSICIANS have sent unsolicited testimonials as to the 
truly remarkable health-giving, nourishing, and recuperative powers of 
MARIANI WINE. 



































MARIANI WINE, THE BEST AND SUREST TONIC RESTORATIVE 


FOR CENERAL DEBILITY, 
EXHAUSTION & WANTor ENERCY. 


Delivered free from Witcox & Co., 49, Haymarket, London, S.W.; or of all Chemists and Stores. 























By 

Royal Warrant 

to His Majesty 
the King 








DO YOU LIVE 
EVERY MINUTE OF THE DAY? 


No doubt you have heard the ex- 
ression, ‘‘He lives every minute of 
the day.” It means a great deal. 

The person of whom that is said, enjoys 
life to the fullest extent. He feels that it is 
a good thing to live. 

Do you feel like that? If not it is acer- 

tainty your health is not all it should be. 


If you would know the true meaning of 
‘ living’—if you would live every minute 
of the ay Pw oy will see that your 
health is right first of all. 
Take BEECHAM’S PILLS 
nee: and you will 
soon ‘‘live every min- 
ute of the day.” 





TheWhisky 
Xero pabercayarecel 
aed | 0 Totes de) 





— | 








VACUUM 
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(Under. 
BOOTH’S 
PATENTS) 


CLEANING 


The ONLY System of its kind in the Whole World. 


And in all the leading Countries of the World Companies are 
working under these Patents. 


THE BRITISH VACUUM 
CLEANER CO., Ltd. 
(Parent Company), 
25, Victoria Street, 

LONDON, 


THE 
NORTHERN VACUUM 
CLEANER CO., Ltd, 
Calvert's Chambers, 
Land's Lane, 
LEEDS, 
Working : Northumber- 
land, Durham, Yorkshire, 
Westmorland, and Cum- 
berland. 


THE LANCASHIRE AND 
CENTRAL COUNTIES 
VACUUM CLEANER CO., 
Ltd., 

Lincoln Works, 
CHESTERFIELD. 
Working: Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Notting- 
hamshire, and Isle of Man, 


THE EASTERN VACUUM 
CLEANER CO., Ltd., 
9, Craig’s Court, 
CHARING CROSS, 

S.W. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


HOUSE CLEANING 
BY VACUUM. 


IN USE AT 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 
LAW COURTS, 
STOCK EXCHANGE, 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
ROTHSCHILD’S BANK, 

All Leading London Theatres, and 
other Important Buildings. 

INVALUABLE FOR SANITARY 
REASONS. 

ALL DUST ABSTRACTED from 
Carpets, Curtains, Uphols- 
tered Furniture, Bedding, &c., 

WITHOUT DISTURBING Room 
or Carpet. 

NO RISK to Fabric, thus proving 


ABSOLUTE SUPERIORITY over 
every other method. 


THE 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
VACUUM CLEANER 
cO., Ltd., 

8, Claremont, 

HASTINGS, 

Working : Surrey, Kent, 

Sussex, Hampshire, and 
Isle of Wight. 


THE 
MIDLAND VACUUM 
CLEANER CO., Ltd., 
Manchester Buildings, 

Upper Priory, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Working: Warwick- 
shire, Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire. 


THE 
WESTERN COUNTIES 
VACUUM CLEANER 
CcO., Ltd., 

9, Fownes Street, 

DUBLIN. 

Working: Monmouth- 

shire, Salop, Herefordshire, 
Wales, and Ireland. 





THE SOUTH-WESTERN 
VACUUM CLEANER 
CO., Ltd., 

Cobden House, 


1903.— 1012 


“Absolutely Pure, and Free 
from Adulteration.”—Family Doctor, 

















LADY SYKES 


ON HAIR-GROWING. 


“2, Chesterfield Street, 
“Mayfair, W. 
“When I first employed Mir. Geo. R, Sims’ *‘Tatcho’ I had been losing 
my hair rapidly for a considerable time. After applying ‘Tatcho’ I found 
a considerable improvement, and this has continued ever since. I cordially 


recommend ‘* Tatcho,’ “(Lady) JESSICA SYKES.,” 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ “Tatcho” has completely revolutionised all 
past ineffective methods of hair-treatment. 














TRY IT and save TIME! 
EXPENSE! ANNOYANCE! 
and SERVANTS! 


Regent Street, 
CHELTENHAM, 
Working: Devonshire, 
PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, | Worcestershire, | Dorset, 
BOARDING ESTABLISH-| 6.ictchicc, Somerset, 
MENTS, &c., cleaned throughe | shire, Wiltshire, Channel 
out in a few hours. and Scilly Isles. 


Wor hing ? Middlesex, 
Buckinghamshire, Berk- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Bedford- 
shire, Norfolk, Essex, 
Lincolnshire, Hertford- 
shire, Suffolk, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Rutland. 











PRICE LISTS and ESTIMATES FREE from 
above CENTRES, or from AGENTS in every 
town throughout the United Kingdom. 


THOUSANDS OF 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ir». BELFAST 


And 166 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


A First Class Razor for 0/6 
Specially shaped for easy Handling 


Maniwfacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Warranted Hollow Ground 


CAM BRIC :: Cc oo 8, 1/ 2 og HEMSTITCHED. 
lies’, Ladies’, 2/9 doz. 
E cents’, ” Gents’, 3/1t + 
POCKET a “The Irish Cambrics of Meoers, and Piper quality Silver 
BINSON & C VE v - ~ — 3 

ed + 8 wicks fame.’ ne The y Benoit . / : —— = == eS E = SS : Gold Medal 
SAMPLES & PRICE ———— 2 Black — 
LISTS POST FREE. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and sngertrtes i or 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfas 





Ivory Handle 5 /- 
2ina haemer 
To be obtained 
through all dealers, if 
“RN s any difficulty apply to 
ee E Ern'‘s Ator Co., 27, Milton 
Street, London, E.C. for wholesale only. 


THE GENUINE KAMPFE 


STAR SAFETY 


SPECIAL ae va WEEK— 
ENTS, City Cutlers, 

sa = — St., and all their Branches. 
Every Blade bears Trade Mark. 

















FE ——= | 
e° x “* = ; Aud HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 
2 ° . = are N WILSON’S 
x x "| COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 


HANDSOME PRESENT. A New Scientific Invention, entirely different in 


{ “; 
spuncuenie from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
In Combination Metal Box, 
| 





when all other devices fail and where medical skill 
4 7 Morocco Case, 10/- — 


MARKT & | 
(Dept. B), 20, © Chap St., ’ 
on 


has given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, and 
invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. 
“ 'yite for Pamphiet. Alention this Paper. 


WILSON FAR-DRUM CO. 
| Drum i in Position. D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, EDINBURGH. 


i J 
CRICKLITE LAMPS 
For DOUBLE-WIGK WAX LIGHTS or ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


A SHOW-ROOM HAS BEEN OPENED AT 
132, REGENT STREET, W., 


for the Sale of these Charming Lamps for Lighting 


66 
PYRAMID” 
NIGHT. LIGHTS DINNER TABLES, 8. 


are the only LIGHTS suitable for | —_—_—_—— 
CAUTION —Purct i uested to see that the Trade 
ssi ape - the above. Mark * EON Purchasers we vse mp and Standard, also 
Res ae in 


Silk and Glass Shades, as imitathe aS are g offered 
CLARKE’S PYRAMID z FAIRY LIGHT CO., LTD. 


Legal proceedings will be, ae ainst ant, dealer selling or 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


offering for sale a Lamp as 2 ~ Lamp—not being 


Ag ents. 
w rite for Catalogue. 








CL LARKES PATE EN 
PYRAMID FOOD Wary, 


>) 


r FOR UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS THE 


PREMIER NURSERY LAMP 
OF THE WORLD. 


CLARKE’S 





Trade 


made by the Manufacturers- 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT CO., 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON N.W. 


PATTERN BO@K SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


**CRICKLITE *"’ LAMPS, with CLARKE’S double 

wick WAX LIGHTS, are now much in favour for 
Lighting Dining Tables, &c. 

Pattern Books sent free on Application. 


Show Rooms: 132, REGENT STREET, W. 


INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSE 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD id 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


2/46. 3/G. 5/- AND G/- EACH 
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CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Dec. 26, 1903.—1 


THE RACE NOT TO THE SWIFT; OR, A VAIN QUEST FOR GLORY. 


DRAWN BY VICTOR VENNER. 

















Sesina A 
CHANCE OF OvR. 
DEAREST HOPES BEING 

REALISRO ONIFFKINS & | 





Al ARRANGES with “ajo. OLOsTRaAw. 


TO START US 


TALANTA WAS. ALWAYS PAD ABOUT ATHLETES, RUNNERS ESPECIALLY S INFORMED ME.ONE ORY 
THAT THE DESIRE OF HER HEART WAS TO WITNESS A RACE BETWEEN OniFFKiINS & ME FROM. 
Farrow CoRNek To MARSTONS OaAX Mer REWARD TO THE VICTOR, SHE DECLARED, WOULO RE 
WORTHY OF SUCH A STUPENDOUS EFFORT. 








= —— 
® 

Remempeging.aooo aovice, 

JT artoweo Snir eKins TO .EAD THROUGH THE P 

VILLAGE WHERE OUR APPEARANGE. CAUSED CONSIDERAGLE ADMIRATION. 














It TooK« 


SOME TIME 





om TO KAP LAIN 
i) 
al MATTERS, GUT 
IHINKING* Onpee King TO SEA RUNAWAY, 
\ WE WERE ALLOWED 


THE LOCAL BEADLE ARRESTED FIM IN HIS WILD. CAREER TO PROCEED 





hn 


ICTS R VEnNER 








[Continued on page 1V’ 
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Or _- COLERAINE © © 





~~ eee 


. 3 ly ff 7; 4 ‘, s 
neg \Aivs' N49 eS, 

















S- BEAUTIFUL: KITTY 
ONE’: FIORNING "NAS ‘TRIPPING 
NY ITH «A: PITCHER: OF MILK 
FROM: THE FAIR: AT: COLERAINE 
WHEN: SHE: SAW ‘ME: SHE - STUMBLED 
THE: PITCHER: DOWN - TUMBLED 
AND: ALL: THE: SWEET: BUTTER- MILK 
WATERED - THE - PLAIN 
"OH! WHAT: SHALL-1: DO: Now ? 
TWAS~ LOOKING ‘AT: YOU -NOW 
SURE ; SURE: SUCH ‘A PITCHER 
UL NE ER-- MEET -AGAIN 
TWAS: THE -PRIDE: OF: MY - DAIRY 
O BARNEY: MS CLEARY 


‘ 
YOU RE- SENT: AS ‘-A: PLAGUE 
TO ‘THE GIRLS : OF - COLERAINE 






























































BY: ILLUSTRATED - BY: CEGIL-ALDIN 
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SAT: DOWN: BESIDE: HER, 
AND: CENTLY : DID: CHIDE HER 
THAT? SUCH: A+ MISFORTUNE 


SHOULD GIVE: HER: SUCH: PAIN; 


A: KISS: THEN: 1:GAVE-HER. 

AND; ERE*|:DID-LAVE HER, 
SHE VOWED:FOR « SUCH - PLEASURE. 

SHE D+ BREAK -IT-AGAIN. 
"WAS - HAYMAKING «SEASON 

I: CANT: TELL’ THE: REASON —— 
MISFORTUNES * WILL: NEVER: COME - SINGLE 

‘TIS: PLAIN - 
FOR ‘VERY - SO00N - AFTER 

POOR: KITTY 8°: DISASTER 


THE - DEVIL ‘A PITCHER — 
WAS: WHOLE: IN COLERINE sw 











pe » DEVIL: A: PEFCHER- WAS: WHOLE -IN COLERAINE. 
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THE RACE NOT TO THE SWIFT; OR, A VAIN QUEST FOR GLORY. 


DRAWN BY VICTOR VENNER. 





< ; wh, , 
AvAiLiING MYSELF yo 
: a 
U/ 


OF THE AGCIDENT ] TOOK THE LEAD 


When Icarie ro, 
1 FOUND THAT ONIFFRINS 
HAD THE &VAN TAGE 


OF BEING PACED. SY A BULL. 


ANNO ARRIVED 


AETER AGR AT AT THE WINNING POST “OgaD HEAT. SHE EXPLAINEO, THERE COULD.BE NC 
ith. SnrerKins, TOTHE IMMENSE JOY PRIZE. BUT. ASA CON SOLATORY REWARD, SHE imviTeo US TO 


Or ATALANTA 





HER WECOING Wirth HER COUSIN George 
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Published at 198, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PRICE 
ONE SAILING 


De ee. 


te 


WITH PRESENTATION PICTURE. 
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THE FIRST TEST OF A TRULY GREAT MAN IS HIS HUMILITY.—Auséin. 


‘Modest Humility is Beauty’s Crown.’ 


HUMANITY OF THis Litt. 


Never to blend our pleasure or owr pride with sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. —Worvswortu. 


To Live in the Hearts we Leave Behind is Not to Die. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


ITis life was gentle, and the elements so mia’d in him, that Nature might stand wp and say to 
all the world, ‘This was a@ man/?—SuakespEare. 





“TI have not willingly planted a thorn in any man’s bosom,” he was able to say. He loved manliness, truth, and justice. He despised all 
trickery and selfish greed. . . . “Let us have faith that right makes right.” . . . Come what will, I will keep my faith with friend or foe. 
Benevolence and forgiveness were the basis of his character. His Nature was deeply religious, but belonged to no denomination. Architect of 
his own fortunes, mastering every emergency, fulfilling every duty. As statesman, ruler, and liberator, civilisation will hold his name in 
perpetual honour.—Cou. J. G. Niconay, Encyclopedia Britannica. 


He committed to memory the following sublime poem, and his love of it has certainly made it IMMORTAL. He often said it was 
one of the finest productions of the English language, and would give a great deal to find out its author. 


OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE PROUD ? 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be So the multitude goes, like the flower and 
» - : ~. : = Uo ee ws, - b 
/' * ~< , 7 igag S158 oe , 
proud ? X Wy, pies eg le Te 2 the weed 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying TRA A F ez hen Wun. That wither away to let others succeed ; 
cloud, [ wave, /, eS) WM me ep Soe <P ee a So the multitude comes, even those we 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the 8 . Se See % c x i y v/a) Nias . behold, 
Man passes from life to his 1est in the see Se oe es eB Kar ' To repeat every tale that has often been 
grave. ~y Sot eRe Be oe wat 4 ok. oY hiig. Ripa j 3 told. 





‘The leaves of the oak and the willow shall i 2 2 > ; : % For we are the same our fathers have been; 
fade, Dee. «Bae yg Bs Dp ; 224 We see the same sights our fathers have 

Be scattered around and together be laid ; g | Rr CESS. “4 Sus oe: é 3.59 zg seen 5 

And the young and the old, the low and : “aaa is SE : ; We drink the same stream, and we feel 
the high, [ die. ce ij E Me . af 5 the same sun, 

Shall moulder to dust, and together shall NAT Saas ey MUM oF z y a; And run the same course that our fathers 


The child that a mother attended and loved, have run. 


The mother that infant’s affection who ae Re PAR Ke NW "a4, : The thoughts we are thinking our fathers 
proved, iy < Wi A Sy ES ‘ Be 4 would think ; 
‘The husband that mother and infant who . Be rod ee ea UY oP nee Me ; Krom the death we are shrinking from 
blessed, [rest. Me so UY, mane 3 See they, too, would shrink ; 
ach, all, are away to their dwellings of KN ‘ye? See : i r arcs: To the life we are clinging to they, too, 
. wi would cling ; [the wing. 


‘The maid yhose cheek, on whose brow, : d ) 
ah agen nel tart pastors —s But it speeds from the earth like a bird on 


in whose eye, 77O\ PA, ‘ ; Wa : 
Shone beauty and pleasure, her triumphs ‘> s Sie “ON = t% E They loved, but their story we cannot 
are by; Marge zt ) . oe Of me \ Se ee 4 unfold ; 
And the memory of those who loved her ‘a Y \ . rine q They scorned, but the heart of the 
and praised [ erased. OAR ‘ , } Na ; * ; haughty is cold; 
Are alike from the minds of the living Vr i> \ a ; Are Hh Ee They grieved, but no wail from their 
4 = ; \\ ee ~ as i slumbers will come ; [is dumb. 


The hand of the king that sceptre hath pee . : : 
aA waccrindis 5 I rhey joyed, but the voice of their gladness 


borne, [ worn, : : i ' 
The brow of the priest that mitre hath > \\ = ei BY) They died—ah ! they died; and we things 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the es Re Hy  Uikag a i: A that are now, [ brow, 
brave, os 2 } : _ a Who walk on the turf that lies over their 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the 2 . . NSS) ay ates aa Who make in their dwellings a transient 
grave . io \ ‘ SN Aw U <=” ibe abode, [ pilgrimage road. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to Meet the changes they met on their 


reap, i < -¥ “tig ye = : Yea, hope and despondence, and pleasure 
The herdsman who climb’d with his goats : S&S . go:™ LEON a and pain, 

to the steep, [ bread, = f SS: oo AKC BH MR Ga Ze 3 Are mingled together in sunshine and rain ; 
The beggar who wander’d in search of his ae . Wis VY BASS FE Say nas _ And the smile and the tear, the song and 
Have faded away like the grass that we fem 7p. S a1 ie, A Mice a the dirge, [ surge. 

tread, : 7 : Still follow each other like surge upon 





The saint who enjoy’d the communion of i... a Ss aes ) Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of 

heaven, [ forgiven, a a4 = ae - = a breath, [ness of death, 
The sinner who dared to remain un- ‘ From the blossom of health to the pale- 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, From the gilded saloon to the bier and 


Have quietly mingled their bones in the Here hath been dawning Another blue day ; Think, wilt thou let it Slip useless away? the shroud, [ proud ? 
dust T. CARLYLE. Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be 


As time rolls his ceaseless course, Christmas after Christmas comes round, and we find our joys and sorrows left behind ; 
so we build up the beings that we are. 
What makes a Happy Christmas? Health and the things we love, and those who love us. 
AND SUCH IS HUMAN LIFE—S0O GLIDING ON; IT GLIMMERS LIKE A METEOR, AND IS GONE! 
WOR ATL: ! 
THE GRINDSTONE OF THIS LIFE IS PAIN AND SUFFERING ! 





es ONE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted Abernethy. The doctor looked at his tongue, felt his pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. 
‘Well,’ said the frank Abernethy, ‘1! don’t think there is much the matter with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that clever fellow 
Grimaldi. You will get a good hearty laugh! That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas!’ said the patient, ‘ 1 am Grimaldi.’ ’’—Smiles. 


MORAL—AN HONEST, MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, LIKE 


ENO’sS ‘E'ERUIT SALT. 


THE BEST ANTIDOTE YET INTRODUCED. IT RECTIFIES THE STOMACH AND MAKES THE LIVER LAUGH WITH JOY BY SOOTHING AND NATURAL 
MEANS. Its Universal Success distinctly proves that it is IMPOSSIBLE TO OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE. 


Its effect on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 
CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise you have been imposed upen by a WORTHLESS Imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J.C, ENO, LTD. “FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., By J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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CHRISTMAS GUEST, 


Drawn sy B. Orror. 











Ap Lit 
“THE Queen oF Taste WATERS.” 


BOTTLED only with its . 
OWN NATURAL GAS,| 


APOLLINARIS SPRING, Neuenahr, Germany. | “> “« 


LID ALIA AANA OANA AAAI ANA AAI 


SUPPLIED UNDER ROYAL WARRANTS 
OF APPOINTMENT TO 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF DECORATED PIANOFORTES 1S'- NOW READY, 
A Copy of which will be forwarded on application. 


‘bis Majesty the ing SPECIAL ATTENTION is directed to the new IRON- FRAME 


OVERSTRUNG MODELS which have created such a sensation in the 
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“HE stood at her low window, with - 

its uneven, wavering glass, and 
looked out across the prairie. A little 
snow had fallen — not much, only 
enough to add a sense of desolation 
to the boundless plain, the infinite 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 








THE HAND ON THE LATCH. 


word as regret can be used to describe 
her passionate controlled desolation, 
| immense as the prairie)—because she 

had no child. Perhaps if they had had 
Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. children the walls of the log hut in 


the waste might have closed in on 








plain outside the four cramped walls 

of her log hut. The log hut was 

like a tiny boat moored in some vast, tideless, impassable sea. ‘The immensity 
of the prairie had crushed her in the earlier years of her married life ; but 
gradually she had become accustomed to it, then reconciled to it; at last, 
almost a part of it. The grey had come early to her thick hair; a certain 
fixity to the quiet courage of her eyes. Her calm, steadfast face showed 
that she was not given to depression; but, nevertheless, this evening, as 
she stood watching for her husband’s return, for the first distant speck of 
him where the cart-rut vanished into the plain, a sense of impending 
misfortune enfolded her with the dusk. Was it because the first snow 
had fallen? Ah me! How much it meant! It was as significant for 
her as the grey pallor that falls on a sick man’s face. It meant the 
endless winter, the greater isolation instead of the lesser, the power- 
lessness to move hand or foot in that all-enveloping shroud—the struggle, 
not for existence (with him beside her that was assured), not for luxury 
(she had ceased to care for it, though he had not ceased to care, for her 
sake), but for life in any but its narrowest sense. Books, letters, human 
speech, through the long months these would be almost entirely denied 
her. The sudden remembrance of the larger needs of life flooded her soul, 
touching to momentary semblance of movement many things long cherished, 
but long since dead, like delicate sea-plants beyond high-water mark, that 
cannot exist between the long droughts when the neap-tide does not come. 
She had known what she was doing when, against the wishes of her family, 
she of the South had married him of the North, when she left the busy 
city life she knew and clave to her husband, following him over the rim 
of the world, as women will follow while they have feet to follow with. 
She was superior to her husband in birth, cultivation, refinement; but she 
had never regretted what she had done. ‘The regrets were his for her, 
for the poverty to which he had brought her and to which she had not 
been accustomed. She had only one regret (if such a thin strip of a 


them less rigidly. It might have be- 
come more of a home. 

Her mind had taken its old mechanical bent, the trend of long habit as 
she looked out from that low window. How often she had stood there 
and thought: ‘“‘If only we might have had a child!” and now by sheer force 
of habit she thought it yet again. And then a slow rapture took possession 
of her whole being, mounted, mounted till she leaned against the window- 
sill faint with joy. She was to have a child after all. She had hardly 
dared believe it at first, but as time had gone on a vague hope, quickly 
suppressed as unbearable, had turned to suspense; suspense had alternated 
with the fierce despair that precedes certainty. Certainty had come at last, 
clear and calm and exquisite as dawn. She would have a child in the 
spring. What was the winter to her now! Nothing but a step towards joy. 
The world was all broken up, and made new. The prairie, its great loneli- 
ness, its deathlike solitude, were gone out of her life. She was to have a 
child in the spring. She had not dared to tell her husband till she was 
sure. But she would tell him this evening, when they were sitting together 
over the fire. 

She stood motionless in the deepening dusk, trying to be calm. And 
at last, in the far distance, she saw a speck arise as it were out of a crease 
in the level earth. Her husband on his horse. How many hundreds of times 
she had seen him appear over the rim of the world, just as he was appearing 
now! She lit the lamp and put it in the window. She blew the log fire 
to a blaze. The firelight danced on the wooden walls crowded with cheap 
pictures, and on the few precious daguerreotypes that reminded her she too 
had brothers and sisters and kin of her own, far away in one of those Southern 
cities where the war was still smouldering grimly on. 

Her husband took his horse round and stalled him. Presently he came 
in. ‘They stood a moment together in silence, as their custom was, and she 
leaned her forehead against his shoulder. ‘Then she busied herself with his 
supper, and he sat down heavily at the little table. 


OAL NREME 
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“Had you any difficulty this time in getting the money together?” she 
asked. 

Her husband was a rent-collector. 
But I have it 


“None,” he said abstractedly. ‘‘ At least, yes—a little. 


all, and the arrears as well. It makes a large sum.” 
He was evidently thinking of something else. She did not speak again. 
She saw his mind was troubled. 

“T heard news to-day at Phillips’,” he said at last, “‘ which I don’t like. 
If I had heard in time, and if I could have borrowed a fresh horse, I would 
have ridden straight on to . But it was too late in the day to be safe, and 
you would have been anxious what had become of me if I had been out all night 
with all this money on me. I shall go to-morrow as soon as it is light.” 

They discussed the business which took him to the nearest town, thirty 
miles away, where their small savings were invested—somewhat precariously, 
as it turned out. What was safe, who was safe, while the invisible war 
between North and South smouldered on and on? It had not come near 
them; but as an earthquake which is engulfing cities in one part of 
Europe will rattle a tea-cup without over-setting it on a cottage shelf 
half a continent away, so the Civil War had reached them at last. 
“I don’t 


It has been hard enough to 


“I take a hopeful view,” he said; but his face was overcast. 
see why we should lose the little we have. 
scrape it together. Promptitude and joint action with Reynolds will probably 

g J J ) I ) 


save it. But I must be prompt.” He still spoke abstractedly, as if even 
now he were thinking of something else. 

He began to take out of a leather satchel various bags of money. 

“Shall I help you to count it?” 

She often did so. 

They counted the flimsy, dirty paper-money together, and put it all 
back into the various labelled bags. 

“It comes right,” he said. 

Suddenly she said, ‘‘ But you can’t pay it into the bank to-morrow if you 
go to ——.” 

‘*T know,” he said, looking at her; ‘‘ that is what I have been thinking of 
ever since I heard Phillips’ news. I don’t like leaving you with all this money 
in the house, but I must.” 

She was silent. She was not frightened for herself; she was not nervous, 
as he was; but she had always shared with him a certain dread of those 
bulging bags, and had always been thankful to see him return safe—he never 
went twice by the same track—after paying the money in. In those wild days, 
when men went armed, with their lives in their hands, it was not well to be 
known to have large sums about you. 

He looked at the bags, frowning. 

“T am not afraid,” she said. 


‘* There is no real need to be,” he said, after a moment. ‘‘When I leave 


to-morrow morning it will be thought I have gone to pay it in. Still aM 

He did not finish his sentence, but she knew what was in his mind—the 
great loneliness of the prairie. Out in the white night came the short, sharp 
yap of a wolf. 

‘*T am not afraid,” she said again. 

**T shall only be gone one night,” he said. 

‘*T have often been a night alone.” 

“IT know, but somehow it’s worse leaving you with so much money in 
the house.” 

‘*No one knows it will be there.” 

“That is true,” he said, ‘except that everyone knows I have been 
collecting large sums.” 

** They will think you have gone to pay it in, as usual.” 

Ves,” he said, with an effort. 

Then he got up, and went to his tool-box. She watched him open it, 
seeing him in a new light, which encompassed him with even greater love. ‘If 
I tell him to-night,” she thought, ‘it will make him far more anxious about 
leaving me. Perhaps he would refuse to go, and he must go. I will not tell 
him till he comes back.” 

The resolution not to speak was like taking hold of a piece of iron in frost. 
She had not known it would hurt so much. A new tremulousness, sweet and 
strange, passed over her—not cowardice, not fear, not of the heart nor of the 
mind, but a sort of emotion of the whole being. 

“1 will not tell him,” she said again. 

Her husband got out his tools, took up a plank from the floor, and put the 
money into a hole beneath it, beside their small valuables, such as they 
were, in a biscuit-tin. Then he replaced the plank, screwed it down, and 
she laid a small fur mat over the place. He put back the tools and then 
came and stood in front of her. He was not conscious of his trans- 
figuration, and she dropped her eyes for fear of showing it. 

‘**T shall start early,” he said; “as soon as it is light; and I shall be 


back before sundown the day after to-morrow. I know it is unreasonable, 


but I shall go easier in my mind if you will promise me one thing.” 

** What is it?” 

“Not to go out of the house or let anyone else come in on any pretence 
whatever while I am away,” he said. ‘‘ Bar everything, and stay inside.” 
“IT shan’t want to go out.” 


He made an impatient movement. 





“ Promise me that, come what will, you will let no one in during my 


absence,” he said. 

“I promise.” 

“‘ Swear it.” 

She hesitated. 

‘‘Swear it to please me,” he said. 

“T swear that I will let no one into the house, on any pretext 
whatever, until you come back,” she said, smiling at him. 

He sighed, and relapsed into his chair, and gave way to the great 
fatigue that possessed him. 

The next morning he started soon after daybreak, but not until he had 
brought her in sufficient. fuel to last several days. There had been more 
snow in the night—fine snow, like salt—but not enough to make travelling 
difficult. 
which always said as she saw him go, ‘You will never see him again. 
Perhaps, after all, the difference 


She watched him ride away, and silenced the voice within her 


You have heard his voice for the last time.” 
between the brave and the cowardly lies in how they deal with that voice. 
Both hear it. 
“You have heard his voice, felt his kiss, for the last time. 


It spoke again more insistently. 
He will never 


She silenced it instantly. 
see the face of his child.” She silenced it again and went about her work. 
The day passed as countless other days had passed. She was accustomed to 
within the little home 


be muchalone. She had work to do—enough and to spare 


which was to become a real home, please God, in the spring. ‘The evening fell 
almost before she expected it. She locked and barred the doors, and closed the 
shutters of the windows. She made all secure, as she had done many a time before. 
And then, putting aside her work, she took down the newest of her 
well-worn books, lately sent her from New Orleans, and began to read. 
Oui, sans doute, tout meurt ; ce monde est un grand réve, 
Et le peu de bonheur qui nous vient en chemin, 
Nous n’avons pas plus t6t ce roseau dans la main, 
Que le vent nous l’enléve. 
Que le vent nous l’enléve. She repeated the last words to herself. Ah! 
no. The wind could not take her happiness out of her hand. 
A wandering wind had risen at nightfall, and it came softly across the 
She could 


hear it coming as from an immense distance, passing with a sigh, returning 


snow, and tried the doors and windows as with a furtive hand. 


plaintive, homeless, forlorn, to whisper round the house. 
J’ai vu sous le soleil tomber bien d’autres choses 
Que les feuilles des bois, et l’€cume des eaux, 
Bien d’autres s’en aller que le parfum des roses 


Et le chant des oiseaux. 


That wind meant more snow. Involuntarily she laid down her book and 


listened to it. How like the sound of the wind was to wandering footsteps, slowly 
drawing near, creeping round the house! She could almost have fancied that a 
hand touched the shutters, was even now trying to raise the latch of the door. 
A moment of intense silence, in which the wind seemed to hold its 
breath and listen without, while she listened within. And then a low, 
distinct knock upon the door. She did not move. 
‘It is the wind,” she said to herself; but she knew it was not. 
The knock came again; low, urgent, not to be denied. 
She had become very cold. She had supposed fear was an emotion 
of the mind. She had not reckoned for this slow paralysis of the body. 
She managed to creep to the window and unbar the shutter an inch or two. 
By pressing her face against the extreme corner of the pane she could just 
discern in the snowlight part of a man’s figure, wrapped in a long cloak. 
She was not surprised. She knew 
She had 


the thief would not come; but she was expecting him when he knocked. 


She barred the window once more. 


now that she had known it always. pretended to herself that 


And he stood there outside. Presently he would be inside. 
He knocked yet again, this time more loudly. What need was there 
for silence when, for miles and miles round, there was no ear to hear save 
that of a chance prairie dog? 

She laid hold upon her courage, seeing that it was her only refuge, and 
went to the door. 

‘*Who is there?” she said through a chink. 

A man’s voice, low and feeble, replied, ‘‘ Let me in.” 

“TI cannot let you in.” 

There was a short silence. 

*‘T pray you let me in,” he said again. 

“‘T have told you I cannot. Who are you?” 


“‘T am a soldier, wounded. I’m trying to get back to my friends 


” 


at ——. He mentioned a settlement about fifty miles north. ‘I have 
missed my way, and I can’t drag myself any further.” 
Her heart swung violently between suspicion and compassion. 


, 


**T am alone in the house,” she said. ‘‘ My husband is away, and he made 
me promise not to let anyone in, on any pretence whatever, during his absence.” 
“Then I shall die’on your doorstep,” said the voice. ‘‘I can’t drag 
myself any further.” 
There was another silence. 
“It is beginning to snow,” he said. 
‘*T know,” she said; and he heard the trouble in her voice. 
” 


“Open the door and look at me,” he said, ‘‘and see if I can do you 


harm.” 
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“ My husband will never forgive me!’ she said 


“THE HAND ON THE LATCH.”—BY MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 








She opened the door and stood on the threshold, barring the way 

He was leaning against the door-post with his head against it, as 
she had often seen her husband lean when he was talking to her on 
Something in his attitude, so like her husband’s, 
Supposing he were in need and pleaded for help 


a summer evening. 
touched her strangely. 
in vain! 

The man turned his face towards her. It was sunk and hollow, ravaged 
with pain—an evil-looking face. His right arm was in a sling under his 
tattered military cloak. He seemed to have made his final effort, and now 
stood staring dumbly at her. 


, 


“My husband will never forgive me,” she said, with a sort of sob 
He said nothing 

more. He seemed at 

the last point of ex- 

haustion. Through the 

dim white night a few 

flakes of 

upon his 


snow fell 
harsh,  re- 
pellent face, and = on 
his bandaged arm. 

A sudden. wave’ of 
pity carried all before 
it. She beckoned him 
into the house and 
locked and barred the 
She put him in 
her husband's chair by 
the fire. He hardly 
noticed anything. He 
seemed stupefied. He 


door. 


sat staring alternately 
at the fire and at her. 
When she asked him 
to which regiment he 
belonged he did not 
answer. 

She set before him 
the supper she had 
prepared for 
and chafed his hard, 


herself, 


emaciated, dirty hand 
till the warmth re- 
turned to it. Then he 
ate, with difficulty at 
first, then with = slow 
voracity, all she had 
put before him. 

A semblance’ of 
life returned gradually 
to him. 

‘*] was pretty near 
done up when I 
kno¢ ked,” he said 
several times. 

She dressed his 
wound, which did not 
appear very 
wrapped it in fresh 
bandages, and 


deep, 


adjusted his sling. I 
took it all as a matter 
of course. 

She made up a 
little bed of rugs and 
blankets for him in the 
back kitchen. When 
she came back to the 
living-room she found 
he had dragged himselt 
to his feet, and was 
looking vacantly at a 
little picture of Presi- 
dent Lincoln on_ the 
mantelshelf. She 
showed him the bed 
and told him to lie 
down on it. He 
obeyed her implicitly, 
like a child. She left 
him, and presently heard him cast himself down. A few minutes later 
she went to the door and listened. His heavy, regular breathing told 
her he was asleep. 

She went back to the kitchen and sat down by the fire. 

Was he really asleep? Was it all feigned—the wound, the story, the 
exhaustion? Had she .been trapped ? Oh, what had she done! what had 
she done! 

She seemed like two people. One self silent, alert, experienced, fearless, 
knew that she had allowed herself to be deluded in spite of being warned, knew 
that her feelings had been played upon, made use of, not even dexterously 
made use of; knew that she had disobeyed her husband, broken her solemn 
oath to him, plunged him with herself into disgrace if the money were stolen. 
And in the eyes of that self it was already stolen. It was still under the 
plank beneath her feet, but it was already stolen. 


Listening to the furtive pick, pick, of someone at the lock. 





for suffering and weakness, even in its uncouthest garb, said incessantly— 

‘*T could do no less. If I die for it, still I could do no less. Somebody 
brought him into the world. Some woman cried for joy and anguish when he 
was born. He would have died if I had not taken him in. I could do no less.” 

Through the long hours she sat by the fire, unable to reconcile herself 
to going upstairs to her own room, and to bed. 

Once she got up and noiselessly took down her husband’s revolver 
from the mantelshelf, and examined it. He had taken its fellow with him, 
and apparently, contrary to his custom, he had taken the powder - flask 
with him too, for it was gone from its nail. The revolvers were 

. always kept loaded, 
but — by some evil 
chance—the one that 
remained was unloaded. 
She could have sworn 
she had seen her hus- 
band load it two days 
ago. Why was this 
numbness creeping 
over her again? She 
got out powder and 
bullets from a_ small 
store she had of her 
own, loaded and 
primed the revolver, 
and laid it on the 
table beside her. 

The night had be- 
come very still. Her 
hearing seemed to 
reach out till she felt 
she could have heard 
a cayute move in its 
hole miles away. The 
log fire creaked and 
shifted. ‘lhe tall clock 

in the corner ticked, 
catching its chain now 
and then as its manner 
was. The wooden 
walls shrunk and 
groaned a little. The 
small home-like sounds 
only accentuated the 
enormous silence with- 
out. Suddenly, in the 
midst of them, a real 
sound fell upon her 
ear; very low, but 
different, not like the 
fragmentary inadvertent 
murmur of the hut; a 
sinall, purposeful, 
stealthy sound, aware 
of itself. 
as she had 


She listened 
listened 
before, without moving. 
It was not louder than 
the whittlng of a 
behind the 
wainscot, hardly louder 
than the scraping of a 
mole’s thin hand in the 
soil. It continued. 
Then it stopped. It 
was only her foolish 
fancy after all. There 
it was again! Where 
did it come from ? 

The man in the 


mouse 


next room ? 

She took up the 
lamp and crept down 
the narrow passage to 
the door of the back 
kitchen. His loud, 
even breathing sounded 
distinctly through 
She listened 


Surely it was over-loud ! 
Was his breathing a pretence? She 
opened the door noiselessly and went in, shading the light with her hand. 


the crannies of the ill-fitting aoor. 
to it. She could hear nothing else. 


She bent over the sleeping man. At the first glance her heart sank, for 
he had not taken off his boots. But as she looked hard at him her suspicions 
died within her. He fay on his back, with his coarse, emaciated face towards 
her, his mouth open, showing his broken teeth. The sleep of utter exhaustion 
was upon him. She could have killed him as he lay. He was not acting. 
He was really asleep. 

She crept out of the room again, leaving the door ajar, and went back 
to the kitchen. 

Hardly had she sat down when she heard the sound again. 
faint to reach her except when she was in the kitchen. She knew now 
Someone was picking the lock. 


It was too 


where it came from—/he door. 
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The instant the sleeping man was out of her sight she suspected him 
again. 

Was he really asleep after all? He had not taken off his boots. When she 
came back from making his bed she had found him standing by the mantel- 
shelf. Had he unloaded the revolver in her absence ? Would he presently 
get up and open the door to his confederates ? 

Her mind rose clear and cold and unflinching. She took up the revolver 
and then laid it down again. She wanted a less noisy weapon. She 
got. out her husband’s great clasp-knife from the open tool-box, took 
the lamp, and crept back to the man’s bedside. She should be able 
to kill him. Certainly she should be able to kill him; and then she 
should have the re- 
volver for the other 
one. 

But he still slept 
heavily. When she 
saw him again, again 
her suspicions _ fell 
from her. She knew 
he was asleep. 

She shook him 
by the shoulder noise- 
with  in- 
creasing violence, 
until he 
with a 
only she re- 


lessly, but 


opened his 
eyes 
Then 
membered that she 
was shaking his 


groan 


wounded arm. He 
saw the knife in her 
hand, and raised his 
left arm as if to ward 
off the blow. 
“Listen, ne 
close to 
“ Don't 
There is a 


whispered 
his ear. 
speak. 
man trying to break 
into the house! You 
must get up and help 
me.” 

He stared at her, 
vaguely at first, but 
with growing intelli- 
The food and 
restored 


gence. 
sleep had 
him somewhat to him- 
self. He sat up on 
the couch. 

“Take off my 
boots,” he whispered. 
“T tried, and could 
not.” 

Her last suspicion 
of him vanished. She 
cut the laces with her 
knife, and dragged 
his boots off. ‘They 
stuck to his feet, and 
bits of the 
socks came off with 
them. They had 
evidently not been 
taken off for weeks. 
While she did it he 
“Why 
anyone he 


woollen 


whispered, 
should 
wanting to break in? 
There’s nothing here 
to take.” 

‘* Ves, there is, 


” 


she said. ‘* There is 
a lot of money.” 

“Good Lord! 
Where ?” 

** Under the floor 
in the kitchen.” 

“Then it’s the 
kitchen they’ll make for. You bet they know where the money is if they 
know it’s here. Are there many of ’em?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘* Well, we shall know soon enough,” said the man—he had become 
alert, keen. ‘‘ Have you any firearms ?” 

‘* Yes, one.” 

‘* Fetch it; but don’t make a sound, mind.” 

She stole away, and returned with the revolver. 
his hand, but he pushed it away. 

** It’s no use to me,” he said, “ with my right arm in a sling. 
what I can do with my left hand and the knife. Can you shoot?” 


ee Ses 


‘“*He ts a stranger to me,” 


She would have put it into 


I will see 


‘*Can you hit anything ?” 


” 


‘ Yes. 


She said, looking fixedly at her husband's fading face. 


“To be depended on ? 

<r 

“Well, it’s darned lucky! How long will that door hold? 

They were both in the little passage by now, pressed close together, 
listening to the furtive pick, pick, of someone at the lock. 

““T don’t think it will hold more than a minute.” 

** Now, look here,” he said, “I shall go and stand at the foot of the 
stair, and knife the second man if there is a second. The first man I'll 
leave to you. There’s a bit of light outside from the snow. He'll let in 
enough light to see him by as he opens the door. Don’t wait. Fire at 
him as he comes in, and don’t stop; go on firing at him till he drops. You've 

got six bullets. Don’t 
you make any mis- 
take and 
I’ve had enough of 
that already. Now, 
you look carefully 
where I’m going to 
stand, and when I’m 
there you put out the 
lamp.” 
He spoke to her 
as a man does to his 
That she 
frightened 
did not seem to enter 


shoot me. 


comrade. 
could be 


his calculations. He 
moved with cat-like 
stealth to the foot of 
the tiny staircase and 
flattened 
against the 
Then he stretched his 
left arm once or twice 


himself 
wall. 


as if to make sure of 
it, licked the haft of 
the knife, and nodded 
at her. 

She instantly put 
out the lamp. 

All was dark save 
for a faint thread of 
outlined 


light which 


the door. Across the 
thread 
moved - 
Che sound of picking 
Then = an- 


something 


once, twice. 


ceased. 
other sound succeeded 
it—a new one, unlike 
the iast, as if some- 
being 


thing were 


gently prized open, 
wrenched. 

‘The bar will 
hold,” she said to 
herself; and then re 
membered for the first 
time that the 


into which the bar 


, 
rung 


slid had been loose 
these many days. It 
was giving now. 

It had given ! 

The door opened 
silently, and a man 
came in. For a 
moment she saw him 
with the ac- 
complice snow - light 
behind him. She did 
not hesitate. She 


clear, 


shot, once and again. 
He fell, and struggled 
violently up, and she 
shot again. He 
fell, and 
himself to his knees; 


dragged 


and she shot again. 

Then he 
the wall, and moved no more. 

The man on the stairs rushed out, and looked through the open door. 

‘By G Then he stooped over 
the prostrate man and turned him over on his back. 

*“*Dead!” he said, chuckling. ‘* Well done, Missus! 

He was masked. 

The dirty left hand tore the mask callously from the grey face. 

The woman had drawn near and looked over his shoulder. 


sank gently and slowly down, as if tired, with his face against 


, he was single-handed!” he said. 


” 


Stone dead! 


“Do you know him?” said the man. 

For a moment she did not answer; and the revolver, which had done 
its work so well, dropped noisily out of her palsied hand. 

“He is a stranger to me,” she said, looking fixedly at her husband's 


fading face. , 
rHE END. 
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“ARE YOU FATHER CHRISTMAS?”—A TRUE INCIDENT. 


Drawn By A. Forestier. 
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MISTLETOE, 


DRAWN BY MARCELLA WALKER. 
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HER GLIMPSE INTO THE PALACE BEAUTIFUL: HANS ANDERSEN’S “LITTLE MATCH-SELLER.” 


Drawn By N. SAnsom. 
“She lighted another match, and then she found herself sitting under a beautiful Christmas tree. It was larger and more beautifully decorated than the one she had seen through the glass {door 
at the rich merchant’s. Thousands of tapers were burning upon the green branches, and coloured pictures, like those she had seen in the show-windows, looked down upon it all. The little one 
stretched out her hand towards them, and the match went out.” 











She joked and laughed with the captains and supercargoes. 





was years ago that he came 
tc 


» Uvea (said little Nofo, as 


we sat side by side on a derelict 
spar and watched the sun go down 
into the lagoon)—years and years and By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


years ago, when I was an unthinking 





PROFESSOR NO 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 


dividing a tin of biscuit among the 
girls with whom he had made friends. 


NO. The rage of 


without limit, and he ran at Billy, 


Professor No No was 


Hindoo, and choked him with his 





hairy hands and beat him over the 





child and knew naught of men nor 
their crooked hearts. He was a chief, 

of wild and strange appearance, with a black beard half covering his pig-like 
face; a thin, bent, elderly chicf, with hairy hands and a head on which 
there was nothing at all, and teeth so loose in his mouth that at night he 
laid them in a cup beside him. He was landed from a ship that forthwith 
sailed and was never seen again; he and three tents and a boat and 
innumerable boxes, all numbered from one to a thousand, and a nigger 
named Billy Hindoo to care for him and cook. 

‘The Government gave him a piece of land next the lagoon, where he 
pitched his tents and lived; and they put a taboo round the land so that 
none might cross, and also a notice on a board, saying, “* Be careful of the 
white man.” Here he unpacked his things and arranged a place for Billy 
Hindoo, and another place, open at the sides, where at a table he was 
daily served with sardines and bottled beer. He was named Professor, and 
his occupation, unlike that of all other white men, was to look at dead 
fish through bits of glass. He was a man of no kindness nor accomplish- 
ments, meanly solitary, and, in spite of two pairs of spectacles worn the 
one on the other, he was almost blind besides. Were you to come near 
him he would scream out, ‘‘No, no”; were you even to touch his bits of 
glass, or finger his sticky shadow-pictures in the pool, he would run at 
you crying, ‘“‘No,no”; were you to approach him as he bathed in the 
lagoon, marvelling at his unsightliness, he would beat the water like one 
delirious and scream again, ‘“‘No, no.” So, in time, his name became 
changed from Professor into No No, or, as many called him in one word, 
Professor No No; and we all grew to hate him, as did also Billy Hindoo, 
who was generous and loving, and gave away unstintedly sardines and 
biscuit to those he favoured. 

But Professor No No, unexpectedly returning in his boat with a new 
dead fish no bigger than that (a fish, too, of so little worth that one couldn’t 


eat it without feeling ill for the succeeding week), discovered Billy Hindoo 


body with a stick, and drove him away 
with execrations. Then he sat down 
at the table and drank bottled beer, and held up the fish to his blind eyes, 
and at intervals shouted out, ‘‘No, no; No, no,” as we all crowded about 
the taboo line, watching and wondering. 

The next day Billy Hindoo came back, but Professor No No repelled 
him with a stick, having counted the beer and the sardines and the biscuit, 
and found many missing. Then Billy Hindoo sought a place in the house of 
Tamua, and being a man of subtle mind, though without paper on which to 
write, carved the date of his rejection on a tree, together with the names 
of witnesses who had seen him struck. He would fain have brought suit 
against his master before the ancients, but they were afraid of men-of-war, 
and thought it ill to interfere. But the anger of Billy Hindoo surpassed 
that of a woman whose man has cast her off; and, baffled in one direction, 
he redoubled his efforts in another, telling tales about Professor No No that 
made the strongest shudder to hear them; how, indeed, he was Antichrist, 
Whether 


this was true or false, it was evident that Professor No No believed not in 


and that his coming to Uvea had been foretold in Revelation. 


God; for it was seen he went never to church, and remembered (when 
strangers asked him if he were a missionary) that he would grow beside 
himself and roar, ‘‘ No, no!” snorting like a suffocating person. 

Now there lived in the village a chief named Malamalama, a young 
man who owned a fine house and much land, and was withal so handsome 
and gay that there was scarce a woman but whose eyes shone at the sight 
And Malamalama’s wife was named Salesa, and the strange thing 
Her father had been a /papa/angi, 


of him. 
about Salesa was that she was white. 
and her mother (who came from another island to the southward) a half 
white; and Salesa, the child of the two, was fairer than either, and a girl, 
besides, of remarkable beauty. It was this that found her favour in Malama- 
lama’s sight, for she was without family, and what Kanaka blood she’ 


possessed was that of slaves; but the chief must needs have his way, being 
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a man of imperious temper and wilful under advice; and so the little out- 
islander was married to him and elevated to the rank of chieftainess. 

Then her arrogance and pride, previously concealed by the humble- 
ness of her station, broke out with the fierceness of consuming flames. 
Were you to pass her on the road and say, ‘ Za/ofa, Salesa,” she often 
deigned not to return your greeting; and when people came to her house 
she did not like, she would say to them, ‘‘Go away,” like that, so that 
everyone was insulted and retired with darkened faces. Of course, she was 
not utterly without friends, women of contemptible spirit who fawned on 
her like dogs, saying, ‘Lo, is she not beautiful?” But they were only a 
handful, and by degrees grew less and less, for she was as mean with her 
property as Professor No No, and made the most trifling returns for pigs or 
costly presents. So in time she was left alone in her fine house, and though 
she had a sewing-machine and a musical box, and gold-fish in a glass jar, 
and an umbrella with a glittering handle, she spent her days in yawning and 
her nights in telling Malamalama what a fool she had been to marry him. 

After the manner of men, Malamalama’s love increased in the proportion 
of her disdain, and there was nothing he would not do to try and please 
her. He took her on board every succeeding ship, and remained for hours 
in the trade-room while she spent the price of many tons of coprah and 
pearl-shell in filling a chest with purchases, saying, in her presumptuous 
way, ‘‘Give me twenty fathoms of this; give me forty fathoms of the other. 
This silk is good, lo! 1 will take a bolt.” And Malamalama, who perhaps 
wanted an anchor for his boat, or a little, tiny, trifling pea-soupo of paint, 
had perforce to do without either and paddle ashore again, poorer, indeed, 
than many of his serfs and dependents. 

On these occasions also Salesa showed a lawless deportment among 
the whites that jeopardised her good name and caused many to wonder and 
gossip. She would sit at the cabin table and drink beer and eat sardines, 
saying saucily, ‘‘Me white mans too,” as she joked and laughed with the 
captains and supercargoes. Or, if someone put his head down the hatchway, 
she would call out, ‘‘Oh, the Kanaka dog! Go ’way, you peeping Kanaka 
dog!” Whereat the whites would slap her on the back, and it was said 
they evcn placed her on their knees and kissed: her. Be that true or false, 
Malamalama grew to hate the sight of a ship; and sometimes when he and 
Salesa went on board together he showed her a sharp knife and said, “ Be 
careful, you wicked white woman, or I shall kill you.” 

She was as changeable as a little child, and had humours, too, of tender- 
ness and contrition, when she would put her arms round her husband’s neck 
and be-dailing him, saying, ‘I love you! I love you!” and bemoan her 
contrariness and the fact that she was white. For though she was born and bred 
with us, she felt she was not of our race; and sometimes she would say to Malama- 
lama when he reproached her, ‘‘ Sell me to one of the captains for a whale-boat 
and let me go.” But Malamalama only loved her the more, and his handsome 
face grew sullen and angry as he threatened again to kill her if she misbehaved. 

Now, when Professor No No came to live with us on the lagoon, Salesa 
was beside herself with curiosity, and heaped presents on Billy Hindoo in 
order to learn about his master. But Billy Hindoo knew nothing but his 
own stutter, and though he took the presents. and came _ constantly to 
Salesa’s house, very little in the way of information was accomplished. 
At last, greatly daring, Salesa arrayed herself in her finest clothes, and 
with servants carrying gifts of pigs and chickens, went down to the lagoon 
to pay a visit to the stranger. She found Professor No No sitting at his 
table, looking at dead fish through bits of glass, and he never looked 
round as the party halted at the taboo line and coughed deprecatorily 
in order to attract his attention. ‘Then Salesa, who feared neither devil 
nor man, took the baskets in her arms and stepped across the taboo, saying 
in a voice of sweetness, ‘‘ Professor No No! Professor No No!” 

He sprang from the table and rushed at her, waving his arms, and 
screaming as was his wont, ‘No, no! No, no!” while she, overcome with 
terror, dropped the gifts and fled like a sea-mew on the wings of the wind. 
That night all Uvea joked about her discomfiture while she sat in her 
house and cried, and Billy Hindoo was invited everywhere to tell the 
story in the antics that served him in the place of a tongue. But once 
Salesa had set her heart on a thing she never faltered nor turned aside ; 
and though she waited and waited, it was not as one conquered or resigned. 
When the quarrel came between Billy Hindoo and his master, she saw the 
means, in Professor No No’s desolation and abandonment, of obtaining the 
satisfaction of her purpose. For the white man, thus left to himself, grew 
increasingly dirty and uncared for; and his camp, once so clean under the 
care of Billy Hindoo, became as a_ pig-sty of empty cans and_ bottles. 
Nothing therein was washed, and the savour of Professor No No and his 
camp blew noisomely across the taboo line as one walked to leeward. 

One day, after spying out that he had already sailed out for more fish 
to look at through bits of glass, Salesa crept into the settlkement and began 
to make it clean again. She carried away all the tins and bottles; she 


swept the disordered grass; she entered the Professor's tent, filling his water- 


bottles, making his bed and decorating it with flowers and /aumaile. ‘Then, as 
she had so often watched Billy Hindoo from a distance, she spread the table with 
a clean cloth, and on it she placed a bottle of beer and a tin of sardines 
under a wire netting and three ship’s biscuits in a row. ‘Then she went back 
and hid in the undergrowth, waiting and waiting, like a warrior in an ambush. 

But Professor No No made no sign as he landed from his boat, nor 
did he seem to perceive that anything unusual had taken place in the time 
he had been gone. He drank the bottle of beer and ate the sardines and 
biscuit, never troubling himself whence they had come; and while Salesa 
waited and waited with a suffocating heart, he looked at dead fish through 
bits of glass. But day by day she returned to his camp with the assiduity 
of a mother to her nursing child; and by degrees, growing bolder with 
custom, she no longer watched until Professor No No had departed, but 
moved here and there about his land, secure by reason of his blindness and 
preoccupation. Like a wild animal to whom one approaches with gentleness 
and precaution, thus it was with Professor No No in the hands of Salesa. 


First he saw her only at a distance as she cleaned and swept; then a little 
closer as she spread his table and laid out his bottle of beer and the sardines 
and biscuit; then it came about that she even touched him with impunity 
and sat beside him in a chair as he continued to look at dead fish through 
bits of glass. At last she dared to speak, telling him softly the names of 
the dead fish. which he wrote down in a little book, and informing him also 
that her name was Salesa, and.that she loved him. 

And she, so defiant and proud, became as another person; so that she 
was kind, not only to Professor No No, but to others whom she _ had 
previously treated with contumely. She carried the white man’s packages 
when he went abroad, his photograph-box and all manner of apparatus and 
tools, and the bottle of beer and the sardines for his well-being, never 
heeding the sun nor the fiery sand. She sat with him daily in his boat, 
baiting his hooks and catching fish likewise, and grew wise also in looking 
at them through bits of glass, so that he no longer ran at her and cried “ No, 
no!” when she touched his things. On the contrary, her wisdom increased 
in such matters, becoming in time even as his own, so that she also took 
photographs, and hammered off pieces of coral from the reef, and grew excited 
over little common worthless fish that stung you if you touched them. 

It is not to be supposed that Malamalama watched with any equanimity 
this increasing friendship between Professor No No and his wife, or that 
the constant tale of scandal and evil-doing fell on heedless ears. He beat 
Salesa repeatedly with a stick, and she bit him in return all over his 
beautiful body; and their fine house, once the envy of .all Uvea, re-echoed 
distressfully with screams and blows. But the madness of a woman for a 
man is not thus to be set aside, and the more Malamalama beat her with 
a stick, the more ardent grew her love for Professor No No; and when he 
talked with her and argued, she would answer unabashed that whites were 
whites and Kanakas were Kanakas, and that it was ill to mix the oil and 
water of the races. 

‘** But he is overgrown with hair like a dog,” said Malamalama, ‘‘ except on 
his head, which glistens like a sting-ray in the sun, and he is altogether hideous 
and frightening. It is not reasonable that anyone should prefer him to me.” 

‘* But there is that in his head which makes him beautiful,” said Salesa. 

“Lo, I have things in my head also,” said Malamalama, ‘‘and I pass 
my life besides like a man, diving for sheil, and cutting copra on my 
property, and attending to the affairs of the church where I am deacon, 
and finding everywhere a better employment than that of looking at dead 
fish through bits of glass.” 

‘* Malamalama,” said Salesa, ‘‘ divorce me and let me go, and take thy 
choice of all the maids of Uvea in my stead. Professor No No loves me 
not, but I am his bond-slave in love, and care for no other man but him.” 

Now, this was very good advice, and the chief would have done well to 
follow it. But there is in men a pride about their women that blinds their 
eyes to sense, and Malamalama, instead of heeding, grew, on the contrary, 
morose and wilful. He listened more greedily than ever to Billy Hindoo 
and to the tales the nigger brought him constantly of Salesa’s misdoing ; 
for Billy Hindoo was crazed with anger against his master and against 
the woman who had so successfully supplanted him, and was eager to 
revenge himself on both. And one day he brought, not only a new tale, but 
a bottle of gin he had managed to pilfer from the camp of Professor No No. 

Malamalama began to drink the gin, and the more he drank the more 
he began to feel the aching of his spirit. He stopped the passers-by and 
told them of his wrongs; he rolled over in the road, so that he was all 
dirty, calling out curses on his wife and Professor No No. He cried and 
cried, and staggered about and shouted, and rushed hither and _ thither, 
exclaiming, ‘‘I will kill them! I will kill them!” And all the while he 
drank of the gin with an increasing fury, so that he went at last and got 
his rifle and four boxes of cartridges and walked unsteadily towards the 
lagoon, weeping and laughing and beating the air with his loaded gun. 
And I—then only a little child—followed him at a distance, wondering and 
mocking with the others. 

Now, on this occasion it happened that Salesa was away in the boat, 
and Professor No. No, all alone, was sitting at his table and looking at 
dead fish through bits of glass. Malamalama_ stopped at the taboo line, 
not daring to cross it, and withheld, besides, by the notice on the tree; and 
he was so tipsy with the gin that he could barely shout nor hold the gun 
up to his shoulder. But he fired, as straight as he could, in the direction 
of Professor No No, and shattered a glass barrel of dead fish at his elbow. 
Professor No No leaped in the air, so that at first we thought, erroneously, 
that he had been hurt; and he ran this way and that, dodging the bullets 
from Malamalama’s gun. He seemed to believe that the taboo gave him 
protection, for, instead of bolting into the undergrowth, he raced around 
and around in a circle, and then inside this tent and that, so that it was 
laughable to watch him popping in and out like a terrified rat. And 
Malamalama, so overcome with gin that he could barely see, fired and fired 
and fired from the four boxes of his cartridges. Then when all was finished 
he rose and went home, while the children crowded the line and _ shouted, 
‘* Professor No No, art thou dead?” 

That night there was a meeting of the ancients in the speak-house, 
and all the culprits were there under guard to receive a judgment. 
Malamalama was fined one. dollar for being drunk and fifteen dollars for 
firing unwarrantably at Professor No No; and Professor No No was fined 
fifteen dollars for having won Salesa from her husband; and Billy Hindoo 
was fined fifteen dollars for having given the gin to Malamalama and for 
the mischief he had caused with his lying tongue ; and Salesa was surrendered 
to the matrons of the village to receive a lashing for her misconduct. Then 
‘Tanielu, the pastor, prayed that God’s wrath might be averted from so 
wicked a village, and made a beautiful parable about the Garden of Eden 
and the serpent. 

One might have thought that this would have healed the matter, and 
that a punishment so nearly equal would have been submitted to with 
humility and grace. But, on the contrary, the quarrel went from bad to 
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worse, so that Tanielu, the pastor, would say sorrowfully from the pulpit that 
Uvea was like another hell, but with four devils instead of one. Malamalama, 
once a pillar of the church, was degraded from the rank of deacon and 
expelled, becoming speedily dissolute and abandoned, opening his house for 
forbidden dances, and taking new wives in shameless succession ; and Salesa, 
her pretty body red with stripes, found no consolation whatever in her white 
darling, who ran at her repellingly, shouting ‘No, no!” like a lion; and 
Billy Hindoo, of whom everyone had tired on account of his light fingers 
and calumniating tongue, grew increasingly burdensome to his adopted 


Thus it was with Professor 


family, and spent most of his time in stoning Professor No No from a safe 
distance and demanding his wages even to that day, together with a 
passage at oace to the white-country. 

During this season no ship at all 
No No watched unceasingly for one, and likewise Billy Hindoo, and likewise 
Malamalama, the chief; and Tanielu prayed and prayed and prayed without 
end, ‘‘Lord, send Thou speedily a vessel and rid us of these intruders.” 
The white man, for all his wisdom, was cowardly beyond belief, and so 
fearful of Malamalama that the sight of Salesa made him tremble forthwith 
with apprehension. And she, repelled by her husband and dependent on 
the bounty of those that despised her, became as one lost to all propriety, 
and would run at Professor No No and clasp him in her arms and cherish 


came to Uvea, though Professor 





him, he fighting and resisting with all his might, crying ‘No, no!” in a 
terrible voice. Were he to unmoor his boat, lo! she was there swimming 
in its wake and demanding to be taken in, lest she drown; were he to 
sit down and quietly look at dead fish through bits of glass, lo! there 
also was she beside him in a chair; were he to slumber in a shady 
place during the afternoon, he wowkd awake with his head in her lap or 
with her kisses against his lips. 

So weak, indeed, was his héart, that he was not even grateful for her 
assistance against Billy Hindoo, who came constantly, this day and that, 


No No in the hands of Salesa. 


with unfailing regularity, to throw stones at his former master and cry 
threateningly. ‘ Hi, yi, give me wages even to this day, and return me to 
Then it was that Salesa 


try to 


the white country according to thy covenant.” 
would throw stones back again, or would hide 
strike the nigger with a knife, saying in mockery as she sprang at him, 
‘Hi, vi! take that!” And once she came to him so close that she slashe« 
him across the breast, and he hastened bleeding before the ancients and 
vociferously complained. Then she was whipped again by the matrons, and 
Billy Hindoo was fined for throwing stones, and Professor No No was fined 
yet a second time for stealing away Malamalama’s wife, and Malamalama 
Tanielu said again 


in the bushes and 


was fined for leading a life of infamy and riot, and 


from the pulpit, “ Hasten, Lord, or Thy servants perish.” 
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Thus the days passed in unending strife and bitterness, terrible now to 
be recalled. When Malamalama took a new wife, the former wife’s family 
would lie in wait and try to kill him; and other husbands, before exemplary 
and well conducted, growing restive to see him so successful in his unbridled 
wickedness, took in their turn the pick of the village maids, propagating hatred 
and disorder the like of which had never before been known in Uvea. Then 
the drought came, and the young nuts shrivelled on the trees, and the sky, 
as far as one’s eye could reach, remained like shining copper, without a 
breath. It was plainly seen that God, in anger, was laying His hand heavily 
on Uvea; and lo! He spoke through the pastor Tanielu, saying, ‘‘ Repent, 
repent, or else ye perish.” 

There was a great meeting of the ancients in the speak-house ; and one 
ancient spoke for 
Malamalama and 
another ancient 
spoke for Salesa, 
and another 
ancient spoke for 
Professor No No, 
and still another 
ancient spoke for 
Billy Hindoo; 
and the whole 
matter was 
inquired into 
from the _ first 
day and debated 
in turn by all the 
ancients, and a 
final judgment at 
length arrived at. 

Malamalama was 
confirmed in his 
marriage, 
swearing with his 


latest 


hand on the Bible 
that in future he 
would cease his 
evil and cling to 
her, giving a 
fine mat by way 
of reparation to 
each of her pre- 
decessors : and 
Salesa was de- 
clared divorced 
from Malama- 
lama, and_= she 
and Professor 
No No 
ordered to marry 


were 


themselves forth- 
with before the 
pastor ‘Tanielu ; 
and Billy Hindoo 
was commanded 
to go back to his 
master and re- 
main within the 
taboo line under 
pain of death, 
and an ancient 
was appointed to 
visit him daily to 
lash him if he 
misbehaved even 
in the smallest 
matter; and then 
the whole meet- 


ing prayed first 
for rain and then 
that God might 
send a ship. 
When the 


new arrangement 
was with = diffi- 
culty explained 
to the 
man, he was as one crazed, waving his arms and screaming out, ‘‘ No, no!” 
without cessation; and he persisted thus, to the scandal of everyone, until 
Tanielu, losing patience, struck him like that on the head and married him 
immediately to Salesa, whose face shone with contentment and happiness. 
In this manner Professor No No and Salesa and Billy Hindoo were 
escorted homewards to their camp; and then everyone breathed with relief 
and congratulated one another on so peaceful and satisfactory a settlement. 

But the ancients -were still in their places when Salesa returned, saying 
that Professor No No: had repulsed her; and behind her was Billy Hindoo, 
equally repulsed, who said his master refused to pay him his wages to 
that day or to send him back at once to the white country according to the 
covenant; and behind them both was Professor No No with his head tied 
in a towel, where the pastor had hurt him, cursing and reviling like a maniac. 

Then the ancients held another meeting; and lo! it was a secret 
meeting ; and Tanielu spoke for God, and everyone made speeches in turn; 


white 


He fired, as straight as he could, in the direction of Professor No No. 


and it was recalled, with eloquent outbursts, how peaceful and rainy and 
happy Uvea had been in the days preceding Professor No No’s arrival. 
There were some who wanted to have him killed as a punishment; and 
others who voted against Salesa, saying it was she who was at fault; and 
still others who burned with resentment against Billy Hindoo, declaring that 
he was the worst of all. Thus, like a battle rolling to and fro, Salesa, 
Professor No No, and Billy Hindoo were each in turn imperilled; and when 
day broke their fate, though they knew it not, had been finally settled by 
the ancients. 

Professor No No’s boat was carried by twenty men from the lagoon shore, 
where it lay, over to the ocean beach; and with it was borne sardines 
and biscuit and beer from the white man’s store; and the glass barrels 
were emptied, 
many of them, 
of their dead 
fish, being 
washed. and re- 
filled with fresh 
water from the 
spring, and their 
glass tops 
fastened tightly 
with cocoanut- 
sinnet. Then, 
when every- 
thing had been 
made ready, 
Billy Hindoo was 
forced to seat 
himself .in the 
bow of the boat; 
and in the stern 
were put Salesa 
and Professor 
No No, side by 
side, the centre 
being filled with 
the cargo of 
provisions and 
water. 

And Salesa 
laughed and 
joked with the 
men, begging 
them to take out 
Billy Hindoo, or 
to give him a 
boat of his own; 
and saying 
wildly, when 
denied, that she 
was going where 
none might whip 
her now, to find 
a beautiful island 
whereon to live 
with her  hus- 
band. . But the 
white man was 
convulsed with 
fear, and_ said 
nothing in the 
making ready of 
the boat, not 
even ‘‘ No, no” 
when Salesa put 
her arms round 
him and _ kissed 
him again and 
again on the 
lips; and Billy 
Hindoo shook 
like a wet dog 
in the bow, 
whimpering, 
“Hi, yil me 
British subject! 
me no likey!” 
babbling deliriously besides of his wages even to that day, and of the rent 
covenant with its passage to the white country in a ship. 

Then the sail was hoisted and the sheet put into Salesa’s hand; and in 
this wise the boat was shoved into deep water, and her bow headed straight 
to seaward. Then Tanielu fell on his knees and prayed that Uvea might 
be delivered for ever and ever of such an infliction; and the young men 
formed a line with their rifles, ready to shoot if the voyagers showed the 
least sign of coming back; and across the waves one could see Salesa 
supporting Professor No No as the boat lay over in the wind, and her 
mocking laughter was borne back to us. And we waited and waited and 
waited as it became a diminishing speck against the sky; and waited and 
waited and waited until it disappeared. Then,lo! there were explosions of 
thunder and lightning, and the rain descended in torrents, and the little 
children all threw off their clothes and ran about rejoicing in the wet, while 
the elders looked at one another and said, ‘“‘ Lo, Uvea is delivered!” 

THE END. 
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ON THE WAY TO ¢ CHRISTMAS GATHERING IN FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Drawn by A. Forestier. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE DURING THE CIVIL WAR: AN UNWELCOME SUMMONS. 


Drawn BY R. Caton Woopvitus. 
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A CHRISTMAS EAVESDROPPER: THE FAIRIES’ YULETIDE 


Drawn By Herpert GAnpy. 
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LAST INSTRUCTIONS TO SANTA CLAUS: BEDTIME ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Drawn sy H. H. Fibre. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE CHRIS 
DRAWN BY 


The ancient and honourable institution of the Christmas tree is now and then discarded in favour of the spider’s web. From the ceiling is hung a 


These ribbons are threaded in a bewildering maze through the furniture and sometimes up and down stairs, At the far end of 
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STMAS TREE; THE SPIDER’S WEB. 
y H. H. Flere. 


a large spider made of wire or other material, and to this are brought a number of reels or spindles, with different-coloured threads or ribbons attached, 
of each clue is a present, and the child must follow the ribbon through all its devious paths until the gift is arrived at and claimed, 
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IN THE HANDS OF THE PHILISTINES: THE FRIAR’S CHRISTMAS GOOSE IN DANGER. 


Drawn sy A. Forestien. 
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FEEDING THE FAIRIES: CHRISTMAS CHEER BEHIND THE SCENES, 


Drawn py Max Cowper, 
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HANGING UP THEIR DOLLIES’ STOCKINGS, 


Drawn By Max Cowpsr. 
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HER FIRST SNOW. 


Drawn By Percy F. S. Spence, 
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CHRISTMAS REVEILLE 


Drawn By R. Catron Woopvi.te. 
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FAITH OF MEN. 


Lllustrated by A. FORESTIER. 


THE 


By ¥ACK LONDON. 











ELL you what we’ll do; we’ll shake for it.” 
‘‘That suits me,” said the second man, turning, as he spoke, to 


the Indian who was mending snow-shoes in a corner of the cabin. ‘ Here, 


you, Billebedam; take a run down to Oleson's cabin like a good fellow, 


and tell him we want to borrow his dice-box.” 

This sudden request in the midst of a council on wages of men, wood, 
and grub surprised Billebedam. Besides, it was early in the day, and he 
had never known white men of the calibre of Pentfield and Hutchinson to 
dice and play till the day’s work was done. But his face was impassive as 
a Yukon Indian’s should be, as he pulled on his mittens and went out 
the door. 

Though eight o’clock, it was still dark outside, and the cabin was 
lighted by a tallow candle thrust into an empty whisky-bottle. It stood 
on the pine-board table in the middle of a noble disarray of dirty tin dishes. 
Tallow from innumerable candles had dripped down the long neck of the 
bottle and hardened into a miniature glacier. The small room, which 
composed the entire cabin, was as badly littered as the table; while at one 
end, against the wall, were two bunks, one above the other, with the blankets 
turned down just as the two men had crawled out in the morning. 

Lawrence Pentfield and Corry Hutchinson were millionaires, though they 
did not look it. There seemed nothing unusual about them, while they would 
have passed muster as fair specimens of lumbermen in any Michigan camp. 
But outside, in the darkness, where holes yawned in the ground, were many 
men engaged in windlassing muck and gravel and gold from the bottoms of 
the holes, where other men received fifteen dollars per day for scraping it from 
off the bed-rock. Each day thousands of dollars’ worth of gold were scraped 
from bed-rock and windlassed to the surface, and it all belonged to Pentfield 
and Hutchinson, who took their rank among the richest kings of Bonanza. 

Pentfield broke the silence which followed on Billebedam’s departure 
by heaping the dirty plates higher on the table and drumming a tattoo on the 
cleared space with his knuckles. Hutchinson snuffed the smoky candle and 
reflectively rubbed the soot from the wick between thumb and fore-finger. 

“By Jove, I wish we could both go out!” he abruptly exclaimed. 
“That would settle it all.” 

Pentfield looked at him darkly. 
it’d be settled anyway. All you have to do is to get up and get. Ill 
look after things, and next year I can go out.” 

“Why should I go? I’ve no one waiting for me 

‘‘ Your people,” Pentfield broke in roughly. 


“If it weren’t for your cursed obstinacy 


“Like you have,” Hutchinson went on. “A girl, I mean, and you 


know it.” 

Pentfield shrugged his shoulders gloomily. 
“But she’s been waiting two years now.” 
“And another won’t age her beyond recognition.” 

Think of it, old man—three years in this end 


Hutchinson threw up 


**She can wait, I guess.” 


““That’d be three years. 
of the earth, this falling-off place for the damned!” 
his arm in an almost articulate groan. 


w 





He was several years younger than his partner—not more than twenty- 
six, and there was a certain wistfulness in his face which comes into the 
faces of men when they yearn vainly for the things they have been long 
denied. This same wistfulness was in Pentfield’s face, and the groan of it 
was articulate in the heave of his shoulders. 

‘I dreamed last night I was in the Zinkand,” he said. ‘The music 
playing, glasses clinking, voices humming, women laughing, and I was 
ordering eggs—yes, Sir, eggs, fried and boiled and poached and serambled, 
and in all sorts of ways, and downing them as fast as they arrived.” 

““T’d have ordered salads and green things,” Hutchinson criticised 
hungrily, *‘ with a big rare porterhouse, and young onions and radishes—the 
kind your teeth sink into with a crunch.” 

“I’d have followed the eggs with them, I guess, if I hadn't awakened,” 
Pentfield replied. 

He picked up a trail-scarred banjo from the floor and began to strum 
a few wandering notes. Hutchinson winced and breathed heavily. 

“Quit it!” he burst out with sudden fury as the other struck into a 
gaily lilting swing. “It drives me mad! I can’t stand it!” 
Pentfield tossed the banjo into a bunk and quoted— 


**Hear me babble what the weakest won't confess 


I am Memory and Torment—I am Town ! 


I am all that ever went with evening dress!” 


The other man winced where he sat, and dropped his head forward on 


the table. 
A loud snap from the door attracted his attention. 


Pentfield resumed the monotonous drumming with his knuckles. 
The frost was creeping 
up the inside in a white sheet, and he began to hum— 


**The flocks are folded, boughs are bare, 
The salmon takes the sea; 
And oh! my fair, would I somewhere 


‘ 


Might house my heart with thee! 


Silence fell and was not again broken till Billebedam arrived and threw 


the dice-box on the table. ‘*Um much cold,” he said. ‘‘Oleson um speak 
to me, um say um Yukon freeze last night.” 

“Hear that, old man!” Pentfield cried, slapping Hutchinson on the 
shoulder. ‘Whoever wins can be hitting the trail for God’s country this 
time to-morrow morning!” 

He picked up the box, briskly rattling the dice. ‘‘ What’ll it be?” 

“Straight poker dice,” Hutchinson answered. ‘Go on, and roll them out.” 

Pentfield swept the dishes from the table with a crash, and rolled out 
the five dice. Both looked eagerly. The shake was without a pair and 
five-spot high. 

“A stiff!” Pentfield groaned. 

In Hutchinson’s eyes was a glad light of which he was unconscious. 

After much deliberating Pentfield picked up all the five dice and put 
them in the box. 

“*I’d shake to the five if I were you,” Hutchinson suggested. 

‘“No you wouldn’t, not when you see this,” Pentfield replied, shaking 


out the dice. 
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Again they were without a pair, running this time in unbroken sequence 
from two to six. 

“A second stiff!” he groaned. 
can’t lose.” 

The other man gathered up the dice without a word, rattled them, 
rolled them out on the table with a flourish, and saw that he had likewise 
shaken a six-high stiff. 

“Tied you anyway; but I’ll have to do better than that,” he said, gather- 
ing in four of them and shaking to the six. ‘And here’s what beats you.” 

But they rolled out deuce, tray, four, and five—a stiff still, and no 
better or no worse than Pentfield’s throw. 

Hutchinson sighed. ‘ Couldn't happen once in a million times,” he said. 

“Nor in a million lives,” Pentfield added, catching up the dice aad 
quickly throwing them out. Three fives appeared, and, after much delay, 
he was rewarded by a fourth five on the second shake. The glad uncon- 
scious light was in his eyes now, while Hutchinson seemed to have lost his 
last hope. 

But three sixes turned up on his first shake. A great doubt rose in 
the other's eyes, and hope returned into his. He had one more shake. 
Another six and he would go over the ice to Salt Water and the States; 
no other six and he would remain in the Klondike to drag through a bleak 
winter on grub that sickened soul and body. 

He rattled the dice in the box, made as though to cast them, hesitated, 
and continued to rattle them, 

‘“Go on! Go on! Don’t take all night about it!’ Pentfield cried 
sharply, bending his nails on the table, so tight was the clutch with which 
he strove to control himself. 

The dice rolled forth, an upturned six meeting their eyes. Both men 
sat staring at it. There was a long silence. Hutchinson shot a covert 
glance at his partner, who, still more covertly, caught it, and pursed up his 
lips in an attempt to advertise his unconcern. 

Hutchinson laughed as he got up on his feet. It was a nervous, appre- 
hensive laugh. It was a case where it was more awkward to win than 
lose. He walked over to his partner, who whirled upon him fiercely— 

‘Now you just shut up, Corry! I know all you’re going to say— 
that you’d rather stay in and tet me go, and all that; so don’t say it. 
You've your own people in Detroit to see, and that’s enough. Besides, 
you can do for me the very thing I expected to do if I went out.” 

‘‘And that is ? 

Pentfield read the full question in his partner’s eyes, and answered, 
You can bring her in to me. ‘The only difference 


“No use your shaking, Corry. You 


‘Yes, that very thing. 


will be a Dawson wedding instead of a San Francisco one.” 
‘‘But, man alive!” Corry Hutchinson objected, ‘‘how under the sun 


can I bring her in? We’re not exactly brother and sister, seeing that I 
have not even met her; and it wouldn’t be just the proper thing, you know, 
for us to travel together. Of course it would be all right—you and I 
know that—but think of the looks of it, man!” 

Pentfield swore under his breath, consigning the looks of it to a less 
frigid region than Alaska. 

‘‘Now if you'll just listen and not get astride that high horse of yours 
so blamed quick,” his partner went on, ‘‘you’ll see that the only fair thing 
under the circumstances is for me to let you go out this year. Next year 
is only a year away, and then I can take my fling.” 

Pentfield shook his head, though visibly swayed by the temptation. ‘It 
won't do, Corry, old man. I appreciate your kindness and all that; but it 
won't do. I’d be ashamed every time I thought of you slaving away in 
here in my place.” 

A thought seemed suddenly to strike him. 
and disrupting it in his eagerness, he secured a writing-pad and a pencil, 
and, sitting down at the table, began to write with swiftness and certitude. 

“Here!” he said, thrusting the scrawled letter into his partner's hand, 
‘‘you just deliver that, and everything ‘Il be all right.” 

Hutchinson ran his eye overt it and laid it down. ‘‘ How do you know 
the brother will be willing to make that beastly trip in here?” he demanded. 

**Oh, he’ll do it for me—and for his sister,” Pentfield replied. ‘‘ You 
see, he’s a tenderfoot, and I wouldn’t trust her with him alone. But with you 
along, it will be an easy trip and a safe one. As soon as you get out 
you'll go to her and prepare her. Then you can take your run east to your 
own people; and in the spring she and her brother’ll be ready to start with 
you. You'll like ber, I know, right from the jump; and from that you'll 
know her as soon as you lay eyes on her.” 

So saying, he opened his watch and exposed a girl’s photograph pasted 
Corry Hutchinson gazed at it with admiration 


Burrowing into his bunk 


on the inside of the case. 
welling up in his eyes. 

‘* Mabel is her name,” Pentfield went on. ‘And it’s just as well you 
should know how to find the house. Soon as you strike ’Frisco, take a cab 
and just say, ‘Holmes’ place, Myrdon Avenue.’ I doubt if the Myrdon 
Avenue is necessary. The cabby’ll know where Judge Holmes lives.” 

“And, say,” Pentfield continued, after a pause, ‘‘it won’t be a bad 
idea for vou to get me a few little things which—a—er——” 

‘*A married man should have in his business,” Hutchinson blurted out 
with a grin. 

Pentfield grinned back. ‘‘Sure—napkins and _ tablecloths, and shects 
and _ pillow-slips, and such things. And you might get a good set of china. 
You know it’ll come hard for her to settle down to this sort of thing. You 
can freight them in by steamer around by Behring Sea. And, I say, what’s 
the matter with a piano?” 

Hutchinson seconded the idea heartily. His reluctance had vanished, 
and he was warming up. to his mission. ‘ By Jove, Lawrence,” he said at 
the conclusion of the council, as they both rose to their feet, “I'll bring 
that girl of yours in in style! I’ll do the cooking and take care of the dogs, 
and all that brother’ll have to do will be to see to her comfort and do for 


her whatever I’ve forgotten. And I'll forget damn little, I can tell you!” 


The next day Lawrence Pentfield shook hands with him for the fast 
time, and watched him, running with his dogs, disappear up the frozen 
Yukon on his way to Salt Water and the world. Pentfield went back to 
his Bonanza mine, which was many times more dreary than before, and faced 
resolutely into the long winter. There was work to be done, men to 
superintend and operations to direct in burrowing after the erratic pay-streak ; 
but his heart was not in the work. Nor was his heart in any work till the 
tiered logs of a new cabin began to rise on the hill behind the mine. It 
was a grand cabin, warmly built, and divided into three comfortable rooms. 
Each log was hand-hewed and squared—an expensive whim when the 
axe-men received a daily wage of fifteen dollars. But to him nothing could 
be too costly for the home in which Mabel Holmes was to live. 

So he went about with the building of the cabin, singing, “‘ And oh, 
my fair, would I somewhere might house my heart with thee!” Also, he 
had a calendar pinned on the wall above the table, and his first act each 
morning was to check off the day, and to count the days that were left 
ere his partner would come booming down the Yukon ice in the spring. 
Another whim of his was to permit no one to sleep in the new cabin on 
the hill. It must be as fresh for her occupancy as the square-hewed wood 
was fresh ; and when it stood complete he put a padlock on the door. No one 
entered save himself, and he was wont to spend long hours there, and to 
come forth with his face strangely radiant, and in his eyes a glad warm light. 

In December he received a letter from Corry Hutchinson. He had 
just seen Mabel Holmes. She was all she ought to be, to be Lawrence 
Pentfield’s wife, he wrote. He was enthusiastic, and his letter sent the 
blood tingling through Pentfield’s veins. Other letters followed, one on 
the heels of another, and sometimes two or three together when the mail 
lumped up. And they were all in the same tenor. Corry had just come 
from Myrdon Avenue; Corry was just going to Myrdon Avenue; or Corry 
was at Myrdon Avenue, And he lingered on and on in San Francisco, 
nor even mentioned his trip to Detroit. 

Lawrence Pentfield began to think that his partner was a great deal in 
the company of Mabel Holmes for a fellow who was going east to see his 
people. He even caught himself worrying about it at times, though he 
would have worried more had he not known Mabel and Corry so well. 
Mabel’s letters, on the other hand, had a great deal to say about Corry. 
Also, a threat of timidity, that was near to disinclination, ran through them 
concerning the trip in over the ice and the Dawson marriage. Pentfield wrote 
back heartily, laughing at her fears, which he took to.be the more physical 
ones of danger and hardship, rather than those bred of maidenly reserve. 

But the long winter and tedious wait, following upon the two previous 
long winters, were telling upon him. ‘The superintendence of the men and 
the pursuit of the pay-streak could not break the irk of the daily round, and 
the end of January found him making occasional trips to Dawson, where 
he could forget his identity for a space at the gaming-tables. Because he 
could afford to lose, he won, and ‘“ Pentfield’s luck” became a_ stock 
phrase among the faro-players. 

His luck ran with him till the second week in February. How much 
farther it might have run is conjectural; for, after one big game, he 
never played again. It was in the Opera House that it occurred, and for 
an hour it had seemed that he could not place his money on a card 
without making the card a winner. In the lull at the end of a deal, 
while the game-keeper was shuffling the deck, Nick Inwood, the owner 
of the game, remarked, apropos ot nothing— 

‘I say, Pentfield, I see that partner of yours has been cutting up 
monkeyshines on the Outside.” 

‘*Trust Corry to have a good time,’ 
ally when he has earned it.” 

‘‘Every man to his taste,” 
scarcely call getting married a good time.” 

‘Corry married!” Pentfield cried, incredulous and yet surprised out of 
himself for the moment. 

**Sure,” Inwood said. 
the ice this morning.” 

‘“Well; and who’s the girl?” Pentfield demanded, somewhat with the 
air of patient fortitude with which one takes the bait of a catch, and is 
aware at the time of the large laugh bound to follow at his expense. 

Nick Inwood pulled the newspaper from his pocket and began looking 
it over, saying, ‘‘] haven’t a remarkable memory for names, but it seems to 
me it’s something like Mabei—Mabel—oh, yes, here it is! ‘Mabel Holmes, 
daughter of Judge Holmes,’ whoever he is.” 

Lawrence Pentfield never turned a hair, though he wondered how any 
man in the north should know her name. He glanced coolly from face to 
face to note any vagrant signs of the game that was being played upon 
him, but beyond a healthy curiosity the faces betrayed nothing. Then he 
turned to the gambler and said, in cold, even tones— 

‘‘Inwood, I’ve got an even five hundred here that says the print of 
what you have just said is not in that paper.” 

The gambler looked at him in quizzical surprise. 
don’t want your money.” 

““I thought so,” Pentfield sneered, returning to the game and laying a 


’ 


Pentfield had answered, ‘ especi- 


Nick Inwood laughed; ‘‘but I should 


“I saw it in the ’Frisco paper that came in over 


“Go ’way, child. I 


couple of bets. 

Nick Inwood’s face flushed, and, as though doubting his senses, he ran 
careful eyes over the print of a quarter of a column. Then he turned on 
Lawrence Pentfield. 

‘‘Look here, Pentfield,” he said, in quick, nervous manner, “I can’t 
allow that, you know.” 

** Allow what?” Pentfield demanded brutally. 

* You inferred that I lied.” 

‘*Nothing of the sort,” came the reply. 
were trying to be clumsily witty.” 

‘‘ Make your bets, gentlemen,” the dealer protested. 

** But I tell you it’s true,” Nick Inwood insisted. 


“I merely inferred that you 
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“And I have told you I've five hundred that says it’s not in that 
paper,” Pentfield answered, at the same time throwing a heavy sack of dust 
on the table. 

“| am sorry to take your money,” was the retort, as Inwood thrust 
the newspaper into Pentfield’s hand; ‘but seeing is believing.” 

Pentfield saw, though he could not quite bring himself to believe. 
Glancing through the headline, ‘‘ Young Lochinvar Came Out of the North,” 
and skimming the article until the names of Mabel Holmes and Corry 
Hutchinson, coupled together, leaped squarely before his eyes, he turned to 
It was a San Francisco paper. 

Inwood,” he remarked with a_ short 


the top of the page. 
“The money ’s yours, 
“There’s no 
telling what 
that partner of 
mine will do 
when he gets 
started.” 
Then he 
returned to the 


laugh. 


article and 
read it word 
for word, very 
slowly and very 
carefully. He 
could no longer 
doubt. Beyond 
dispute Corry 
Hutchinson 
had nrarried 
Mabel Holmes. 
“One of the 
Bonanza 





Kings,” it de- 
scribed him, 
“‘a partner with 
Lawrence Pent- 
field (whom 
San Francisco 
sor lety has not 
yet forgotten), 
and interested 
with that 
gentleman — in 
other rich 
Klondike pro- 
Pert! es 
Further, and at 
the end, he 
veaad, “it i 
whispered that 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Ilutchinson 
will, after a 
brief trip east 
to Detroit, 
make their real 
honeymoon 
journey into 
the fascinating 
Klondike 
country.” 
be 
back again; 
keep my place 
for me,” Pent- 
field said, rising 
to his feet and 
taking his sack, 
which mean- 
time had_ hit 
the blower and 
back 
lighter by five 
hundred 
dollars. 

He went 
down the street 
and bought a 
Seattle paper. 
Itcontained the 
same facts, though somewhat condensed. Corry and Mabel were indubitably 
Pentfield returned to the Opera House and resumed his seat in 
the game. He asked to have the limit removed. 

“Trying to get action?” Nick Inwood laughed, as he nodded consent 
to the dealer. ‘I was going down to the A.C. store, but now I guess I'll 
stay and watch you do your worst.” 

This Lawrence Pentfield did at the end of two hours’ plunging, when 
the dealer bit the end off a fresh cigar and struck a match as he announced 
that the bank was broken. Pentfield cashed in for forty thousand, shook 
hands with Nick Inwood, and stated that it was the last time he would 
ever play at his game or at anybody else's. 

No one knew or guessed that he had been hit, much less hit hard. 
For a week he went about 


come 


married. 


‘There was no apparent change in his manner. 


his work much as he had always done, when he read an account of the 
marriage in a Portland paper. ‘Then he called in a friend to take charge 
of his mine and departed up the Yukon behind his dogs. He held to the 
Salt Water Trail till White River was reached, into which he turned. Five 
days later he came upon a -hunting-camp of the White River Indians. In 
the evening there was a feast, and he sat in honour beside the chief; and 
next morning he headed his dogs back toward the Yukon. But he no 
longer travelled alone. A young squaw fed his dogs for him that night 
and helped to pitch camp. She had been mauled by a _ bear in her 
childhood and suffered from a slight limp. Her name was Lashka, and 
she was diffident at first with the strange white man who had come out of 
the Unknown, 
married her 
with scarcely a 
look or word, 
and who was 
carrying her 
back with him 
into the Un- 
known. 

But Lash- 
ka’s was better 
fortune than 
falls to most 
Indian girls 
who mate with 
white men in 
the Northland. 
No sooner 
was Dawson 
reached than 
the barbaric 
marriage which 
had joined 
them was re- 
solemnised, in 
the white man’s 
fashion, before 
a priest. From 
Dawson, which 
to her was alla 
marvel and a 
dream, she was 
taken directly 
to the Bonanza 
claim and in- 
stalled in the 
square - hewed 
cabin on the 


hill. 





The nine 
days’ wonder 
that followed, 
arose not so 
much out of 
the fact of the 
squaw whom 
Lawrence Pent- 
field had taken 
to bed = and 
board, as out 
of the cere- 
mony which 
had legalised 
the tie. The 
properly sanc- 
tioned mar- 
riage was the 
one thing that 
passed the 
community’s 
comprehen- 
sion. But no 
one bothered 
Pentfield about 
it. Solong asa 
man’s vagaries 
did no especial 


Pentfield saw, though he could not quite bring himself to believe. hurt to the 

community, the 

Nor was Pentfield barred from the cabins of 

The marriage ceremony removed him from 

the status of squaw-man, and placed him beyond moral reproach, though 
there were men who challenged his taste where women were concerned. 


community let the man alone. 
men who possessed white wives. 


No more letters arrived from the Outside. Six sled-loads of mail had 
been lost at. the Big Salmon. Besides, Pentfield knew that Corry and his 
bride must by that time have started in over the trail. They were even 
then on their honeymoon trip—the honeymoon trip he had dreamed of for 
himself through two dreary years. His lip curled with bitterness at the 
thought, but beyond being kinder to Lashka he gave no sign. 

March had passed, and April was nearing its end, when, one spring 
morning, Lashka asked permission to go down the creek several miles to 


Siwash Pete’s cabin. Pete’s wife, a Stewart River woman, had sent up word 
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WHAT 


What Were Christmas Without an Apollo? 


did they do in the olden times to make Christmas merry by way of music? Well, the village waits came round, and after discoursing such music as they knew appropriate 
to the time of the year, the band partook of the host's hospitality and backsheesh, and hied them: to other houses, where they were similarly treated. 
had been invented, the waits continued to be a popular institution in country districts, and they are even now by no means quite a thing of the past. 


WERE 


the carols, the roundelays, and the jigs of the waits the only kind of music afforded us in these 
days we should have just reason to complain. The Piano has only reached within the last fifty 
years or so what may be considered its climax as a musical instrument. In almost every comfortable 
home there is a Piano, and : 


CHRISTMAS 


is the time above all others when it is most frequently and most joyously heard. Then is it that 
relations and friends gather together and listen to the brightest members of the family play vocal 
and instrumental excerpts from the latest musical comedies. This is all very enjoyable and 
characteristic of British home life. But beyond making the Piano the vehicle for the lighter class of 
music, and using it as an accompanimental machine, there are thousands, ay, hundreds of thousands of 
people in this country who would make it the means of reproduction of the finest types of music written. 


WITHOUT 


extraordinary digital and technical skill, which only the few can hope to obtain, and that only 
by laborious study commenced in youth, and continued without intermission until the title 
‘‘ pianist,” as it is now understood, has been fairly earned, the music-lover must despair of 
attaining his ideals by his personal efforts alone. But what cannot be done with the aid of the 


APOLLO PIANO - PLAYER’ 


This is a marvellous device for playing the piano, not a self-playing piano. It can 
be attached to any piano, whether it be a grand or an upright. It enables anyone to 
play the great masterpieces of music with absolute precision, and in the case of one 
possessing a true insight into music, puts him at once on the plane of the virtuoso. 


DO NOT LET YOUR PIANO REMAIN A MERE ITEM OF FURNITURE. 


Write for Pamphlets and particulars of our Lending Library. There are upwards of 6000 Compositions 
at your service, and you can play them ail. 


AN 





CALI. IF wou CAN! 
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PRICE FIFTY GUINEAS (including Music and Stool). 


THE APOLLO CO., Ltd., I19, Regent Street, London, W. 
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“PROVOST” GIFTS. 


A “ PROVOST” 
PORRINGER 


To make your Porridge in. 
A “ PROVOST” 
ENAMELLED PLATE 
To eat it from. 
A “PROVOST” 
SILVER-PLATED SPOON 








To eat it with. 


FREE to Consumers of 


Keovosi 
ATS 


The finest Breakfast Food in the 
world; not weak, insufficiently 
nurtured American Oats, but good, 
sound, honest Scotch Oats, grown 
on the best Oats soil and in the 
best Oats climate on earth, under 
perfect conditions, and prepared 
by a patent process that preserves 
every nutritive element of this 
great national product. Pure, 
health-giving, digestible, delicious. 
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How to get the Porringer— 
Send in 30 2-lb. Coupons, or 2s 
Cash and you will have a 2-pint 


Porringer forwarded free. 4, 5 and 
6-pint sizes in proportion. See list 
on Packets. 

How to get the Plate— 
Send in 20 2-lb. Coupons, or 3 2-Ib 
Coupons and od. Cash, and it will 
be forwarded Free. 

How to get the Spoon 
Send in 15 2-lb. Coupons, or 3 2-lb. 
Coupons and 6d. Cash, and you get 
it forwarded Free. 

A Ceupen is on every Packet of 

‘*Provest’’ Oats. 


SEND COUPONS TO 


R. ROBINSON & SONS, ANNAN, NB. 
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50 Years Ago 


was the time of the crinoline skirt and the ‘ old-fashioned English Winter."’ At that time ‘‘ Van Houten’s Cocoa" had been 
in use for more than 30 years, and was known to he the finest of all cocoas; to-day it is the standard cocoa of the world, 
acknowledged alike by cocoa experts and consumers as THE BEST. It is an ideal winter heverage, no matter whether it is 
frosty, damp, or muggy; for it not only contains all the constituents necessary for building up the body and furnishing strength 
and energy, but is as delicious as it is healthful. You cannot beat the “‘best,”” and the best beverage for regular family use is 


“Van Houten’s Cocoa.” 














NAGLE LE TY LEO SENET 








that something was wrong with her baby; and Lashka, who was pre-eminently _ 
a mother-woman and who hekl herself to be truly wise in the matter of 
infantile troubles, missed no opportunity of nursing the children of other 
women ‘as yet more fortunate than she. 

Pentfield harnessed his dogs, and, with Lashka behind, took the trail 
down the creek-bed of Bonanza. Spring was in the air. The sharpness 
had gone out of the bite of the frost, and, though snow still covered the 
land, the murmur and trickling of water advertised, that the iron grip of 
winter was relaxing. The bottom was dropping out of the trail, and here 
and there new trail had been broken around open holes. At such a place, 
where there was not room for two sleds to pass, Pentfield heard the jingle 
of approaching bells, and stopped his dogs. 

A team of tired - Jooking appeared 
followed by a heavily laden sled. At the gee-pole was a man who steered 


dogs around the narrow. bend, 


in a manner familiar to Pentfield, and behind the sled walked two women. 
He returned to the man at the gee-pole. Pentfield got on his 
feet and him. 
could not have come about better had it been. planned, he 


It was Corry. 
The meeting 
And as 
able to 


waited. He was glad that Lashka was with 
thought. 


he waited he wondered what they would say, what they would be 
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with a certain calm elation of spirit that seemed somewhat to compensate 
for the wrong which had been done him. 

“She is my squaw,” he said. ‘“ Mrs. Pentfield, if you please.” 

Corry Hutchinson gasped, and Pentfield left him to return to the two 
women. Mabel, with a worried expression on her face, seemed holding 
herself aloof. He turned to Dora and asked, quite genially, as though 
all the work! were sunshine— 

‘* How did you stand the trip, anyway? Have any trouble to sleep warm?" 

‘And how did Mrs. Hutchinson stand it?” he asked next, his eyes on Mabel. 

“Oh, you dear ninny!” Dora cried, throwing her arms around him and 
hugging him. ‘ Then you saw it, too! I thought something was the matter, 
you were acting so strangely.” 

“IT... 1 hardly understand,” he stammered. 

“It was corrected in next day's paper,” Dora chattered on. 
dream you would see it. 


* We did not 
All the other papers had it correctly, and of course 
that one miserable paper was the very one you saw!” 

“Wait a moment. 
fear at his heart, for he felt himself on the verge of a great gulf. 

But Dora swept volubly on. ‘Why, when it became known that Mabel 


What do you mean?” Pentfield demanded, a sudden 








covviins 











‘“ That ts Mrs. Pentfield sitting on the sled over there.” 
fn) 


say. As for himself, there was no need to say anything. The explaining 
was all on their side, and he was ready to listen to them. 

As they drew in abreast Corry recognised him, and halted the dogs. 
With a “ Hello, old man!” he held out his hand. 

Pentfield shook it, but without warmth or speech. By this time the two 
women had come up, and he noticed that the second one was Dora Holmes. 
He doffed his fur cap, the flaps of which were flying, shook hands with her, 
and turned toward Mabel. She swayed forward, splendid and radiant, but 
faltered before his outstretched hand. He had intended to say, ‘‘ How do you 
do, Mrs. Hutchinson?” and shake hands with her in just the fashion a man 
should with another man’s wife; but, somehow, the ‘‘ Mrs. Hutchinson” had 
choked him, and all he had managed to articulate was the ‘‘ How do you do ?” 

There was all the constraint and awkwardness in the situation he could 
Mabel betrayed the agitation appropriate to her yposition, 
brought peacemaker, was 


have wished. 
while Dora, evidently 
saying, ‘Why, what is the matter, Lawrence ? 

‘Before he could answer Corry plucked him by the sleeve and drew him aside. 
Corry demanded in a low 


along as some sort of 


” 


“See here, old man, what’s this mean ?’ 
tone, indicating Lashka with his eyes. 

‘*IT can hardly see, Corry, where you'can have any concern in the matter,” 
Pentfield answered mockingly. 

But Corry drove straight to the point. 
A nasty job you’ve given me to explain all this away. 
Who is she? 
delivered his 


“What is that squaw doing on 
I only 


” 


your sled ? 
hope it can be explained away. 
Then Pentfield 


Whose squaw is she’ 


Lawrence stroke, and he delivered it 


Klondike, very Osfher Wick said that when we were 
gone it would be lovely on Myrdon Avenue, meaning, of course, ‘lonely.’’ 

si! ER Se 

“TT am Mrs. Hutchinson,” 
Mabel all the time.” 

‘** Precisely the way of it,” 


and I were going to 


> 


Dora answered. ‘‘And you thought it was 


‘*But I can see 


The Seattle and Portland papers cop a 


Pentfield replied slowly. now, 


got the names mixed. 


5 


The reporter 
He stood silently fora minute. Mabel’s face was turned toward him again, 


and he could see the glow of expectancy in it. Corry was immersed tn the 


ragged toe of one of his moccasins, while Dora was stealing sidelong glances 


at the immobile face of Lashka sitting on the sled. Lawrence Pentfield stared 
straight out before him into a dreary future, through the grey vistas of which he 
saw himself riding on a sled behind running dogs with lame Lashka by his side. 

Then he spoke, quite simply, looking Mabel in the eyes. *T am very 
sorry. I did not dream it. I thought you had married Corry. That is Mrs. 
Pentfield sitting on the sled over there.” 

Mabel Holmes turned weakly toward her sister, as though all the fatigue 
Dora caught her around 


Pentfield 


of her great journey had suddenly descended on her. 
the waist. Corry Hutchinson was still occupied with his moccasin. 
glanced quickly from face to face, then turned to his sled. 


sé 


Can’t stop here all day, with Pete’s baby waiting,” he said to Lashka. 
The long whip-lash hissed out, the dogs sprang against the breast-bands, 
and the sled lurched and jerked ahead. 
Pentfield called back. 


It’s not been used for some time. 1’ve built a new one on the hill.” 


“Oh, I say, Corry,” ‘You’d better occupy the old 
cabin. 


THE END. 
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WANT you to understand distinctly,” she said, ‘that I marry you on 
account of the diamonds.” 
‘‘As long as you marry me, I don’t care,” he answered, laughing. 


“Don’t laugh. Be as serious as | am. I have no wish to marry 


I do not love you——” 
“You will love me in time. 
marries. Especially not at eighteen.” 
“IT did not say that I do not love.” She faltered and blushed. 
As a matter of fact 
I have asked you to marry 


A girl ought not to love when 


” 


said that 1 do not love you. 
“You are talking nonsense, Mabel. 
and you have consented.” 
“You are resolved then that this thing shall take place ?” 
‘“‘ Absolutely resolved.” 
“Be it so. And 7 am resolved there shall be 
I marry you because my mother compels me to, and she compels me to 
because she has set her mind on my going to Court in the Rockingham 


no misunderstanding. 


diamonds.” 

‘It is rather late in the day to come with this story —— 
I should have spoken sooner; I have been looking for 
But last Tuesday, when you proposed to me, my 


” 


“Quite true. 
the courage to do so. 
mother frightened me into saying ‘ Yes.’” 

“Oh, come, who has been the hunter, pray, during the last week, and 
who has been the quarry?” 

“How prettily you put it!” she flashed out at him. “I was both. I 
admit, Lord Rockingham, that my mother wants this marriage. She has 
always wanted it. Wanted? She wz// have it. And I don’t believe there’s 
a power in the world could resist my mother’s will.” 


Her voice grew wretched over the final sentence. He showed his 


“Fortunately, her will and mine coincide,” he said. 

“It is a sort of life-long rivalry between her and my aunt,” she 
“Both of them are rich enough, Heaven knows; it 
But your diamonds are the finest in our part 


strong yellow teeth. 


continued helplessly. 
isn’t a question of money. 
of the world, and my aunt has vowed that Cicely shall wear them.” 

‘And now you shall. What a joke! I can quite understand your 
mother,” he said. 

“And under these conditions, knowing all this, you consent to marry me?” 

“If we lived in feudal times, and your father shut you up in his castle, 
and you hurled abuse at me from the ramparts, I should besiege you, and 
burn the castle, and carry you off prisoner to the nearest chapel. Will that 
suffice 2” 

She gazed at him open-eyed, as a rabbit at a serpent, a lamb at a wolf. 

‘*So madly do I love you,” he added in tones thick with passion. 

‘*Love!” she said, and all the pure woman within her found voice in 
the word. 


‘Your mother is right,” he “The Rockingham diamonds 


persisted. 
deserve the finest neck in the county.” 

Her cheeks She felt that the adjective would have 
applied to a_ horse. 

‘My mother is always right,” she said bitterly. 
which, as a child, she had contradicted a maternal 


mantled over. 
She remembered the 
single occasion on 
opinion and been beaten into assent. 

‘I cannot say so much of mine,” he replied. ‘* Honestly, I must confess 
that she has set her mind on my marrying my cousin Edith Sinciair. But 
all my life she has wished me to do one thing, and I have wisely done 
the other.” 

She looked at him for the first time with admiration in her pale-blue eyes. 

‘IT am going off now to communicate to her the great news of our 
engagement.” 

‘*Perhaps she will refuse her consent!” 

“Probably. In that case we will manage without.” 

““One mother’s blessing,” she said, a little wildly, ‘“‘and the other 
mother’s curse!” 

“Ca se vault.” 

“Two curses,” she exclaimed; and springing from her seat hastened 


towards the door. 








ILLUSTRATED BY R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


He ran forward. “ After all,” he said, “what would you have me do ?” 
‘Release me from this engagement.” 
“Give you back the word you have just given me? Tel! your mother 
you won’t have me.” 

She faltered, ‘‘ I cannot.” 

“Then you expect me to go and tell her that 7 won’t have you. 
You expect 


I have 
changed my mind all of a sudden since you have consented. 
me to make a hopeless cad of myself, in ruining my own happiness. You 
must see that this is madness, Mabel. Dearest, you will love me. My love 
will teach you how.” 

She waited a moment. Her chest heaved: she strove to steady it. 
“Since it must be so,” she gasped, ‘‘let me say what I had hoped never to 
utter. I love another man. My cousin, Harry Stretton. He is just back 
from South Africa, where he has made a fortune. I have written him a 
letter—to London—telling all.” 

**What do you mean by all ? 

‘“‘That I love him and am going to marry you for your diamonds.” 

“And so, by G-——, you shall!” The thought of an actual, existing 
rival seemed to deprive the passionate suitor of his last prestige of never 
His eyes were bloodshot: he clenched his fist. 

I will never give you up.” 
He strode past her and out of the room. It had been arranged that the 
fiancée and her parents were to follow him that same evening to Burton 
Thither he 


” 


superabundant self-control. 
‘** Either you shall refuse me yourself or 


Lees—his place in the same county, some thirty miles off. 
departed before, to prepare his lady mother. 

Immediately on his arrival he solicited an interview,-and awaited the 
approaching conflict, standing expectant, with the arched neck and dilated 
nostrils of the war-horse. For, although he might speak lightly of his life- 
long struggle for supremacy with his mother, he remained perfectly well 
aware that his loud obstinacy and arrogance were adequately confronted by 
Often, when he had borne down 
ground, unnoticed, beneath his 


the lady’s calm persistence and intrigue. 
all before him, she had cut away the 
conquering feet. 

Lady Rockingham reclined in a great Louis XVI. dergére by the brightly 
burning log-fire. She was a_ small, delicate - featured woman, white and 
pink, and she lay, more than she sat, against the carved gilt sides and 
flowered cushions of the enormous arm-chair. 

‘Back at last?” she said in a little voice like a flute. ‘I hope you 
enjoyed yourself at Stonely 7” 

“Very much, thank you. Mother, I have asked Mabel Prescott to 
marry me.” 

She started. He saw the jerk of her little body against the 
She did not ask for any further information: it would never have occurred 
to her as thinkable, that any girl could reject her son. 

‘*Congratulate me!” he suggested after a time, for her silences, as 


firelight. 


both knew, were an effective form of speech. 

‘“You were not born a fool,” she answered slowly. ‘ By no means, 
But it all comes to the same in the end—with women.” 

**You think me a fool for marrying Miss Prescott ?” 
“] think you a fool for not marrying Edith Sinclair.” 
“For not doing as you wish?” 

‘*For not understanding why I wish it. The wife you need should be 
a strong woman, able to hold her own, an intellectual equal, a companion. 
You will be wretched with a doll.” 

‘* All the same, I must marry the woman I love.” 

“That is just what a man like you must not do. You must marry 
the woman you admire and appreciate, and make love to the rest.” 

‘Well, there’s something in that,” he admitted. 

‘‘] know very little of Mabel Prescott. I should say she was a 
lovely bit of muslin and lace. You can’t want to live all your life 
with that.” 

‘*T have proposed to her and she has accepted me. 
There is no more to be said.” 


She is coming 
here, with her parents, to dinner. 
Lady Rockingham was out of her chair on the hearth-rug, small, but 


erect. ‘This, then is the outcome of your week’s shooting at Stonely! 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Reduces the hours of labour. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Increases the hours of ease. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Removes dirt easily. 
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To MULTIPLY PLEASURE and REDUCE LABOUR use 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


IN THE 
SUNLIGHT W aAay! 
NO TOLING—NO BOILING! TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN LIFE! 


Highest Standard of Purity and Excellence. 


LEVER BROTHERS, Lim’ted Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 
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Lessens the worries of life. 
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Adds to the pleasures of home. 
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You have been tracked by that Prescott woman and caught. I should have 
understood that and come down here sooner, and kept house for you!” 

‘““What is the use of these reflections ?” 

She screamed in her nervousness. 

“You should have married Edith Sinclair. Not only because she would 
have made you a good wife, but because it was your duty. You know perfectly 
well that in the law-suit between her father and yours the law decided for us, 
but right was on his side. You had one chance of making amends, and you 
have kicked it from you. Poor girl! She must see a Miss Prescott in her place.” 

“‘The law was on our side,” he said sullenly. 

**The woman Prescott is a brute who beats her children. 
she would succeed in beating you. 


I do not think 
I cannot understand why she should be 
so anxious to marry this girl already! She is only a child, and you are thirty- 
three.” Lady Rockingham spoke desperately, flinging her thoughts right 
and left, as a bird beats against a cage, for escape. 

“The girl is pretty and would be sure to find a husband,” she continued. 
“But you, you must marry Edith Sinclair. I tell you our honour demands 
it. You promised your father, on his deathbed. Practically, you promised 
him, Rockingham.” 

‘**T said ‘ Yes’ to quiet him. He didn’t know what he was talking about. 
Concessions of that kind can’t dispose of a man’s whole life for him.” 





they had been in the future’s assets. The unpardonable crime in her eyes 
was this confession by the girl to a man whom a princess would have been 
glad to call her own. Lady Rockingham’s proud heart burned red at the 
thought. She felt that she hated Mabel. 

On the stairs, while her guests were already in the hall, she had waylaid 
her son. 

‘Your promise to your father! Your promise to your father!” she said. 

“I am going to marry Mabel Prescott.” 

“ Edith—-Algernon—your duty—her claims 

“I intend to marry Mabel Prescott.” 

She set her teeth hard behind his back. And she smiled with cool 
reserve to Lady Prescott in the drawing-room. Sir George was bucolic 
and good-natured: he approved of you as long as you were not a poacher, 
unless you disagreed with his wife. 

They dined early and rapidly; it was barely half-past eight when they 
rose from table. A cloud hung over the little party in spite of Sir George’s 
loud laughter and Lady Prescott’s pompous contentment. Mabel sat almost 
silent, her eyes occasionally brimming with tears. 

“Yes, my dear Lady Prescott,” said Lady Rockingham vaguely. 
were standing together by the great fireplace in the hall. 
said several things. The lady of the 


They 
The guest had 


house answered, not listening. 


“Jt ts murder,” he wailed, “to fetch a sick man out of his bed on such a night as this.” 


“The title may be yours, but the property and the diamonds are hers.” 

“And, unfortunately, I am dependent on the diamonds for my chance 
of marrying Mabel Prescott.” 

“That is nonsense. Any woman would marry you for yourself. But 
I am in no mood for joking.” 

“I don’t joke. Miss Prescott has frankly informed me that she marries 
me for the sake of the diamonds.” 

“Are you out of your senses ?” 

‘In my senses and in earnest. 
the prize, not I.” 

She put her little white jewelled hand to her forehead. ‘It is I, then, who 
am going out of my mind. She confessed this to you, and you acquiesced ?” 

‘‘I must in honesty admit that the prize is of her mother’s seeking. 
She did not seem particularly anxious to try matrimony. But that will 
come.” He spoke with wise assurance and threw out his chest. 

“And you men call this love,” she said, with an old woman’s helpless 
conviction. She sunk back into her chair and her eyes fixed on 
the fire. 

An hour later she welcomed Sir George and Lady Prescott and their 
daughter with the tact of a woman who wishes to create no very definite 
impression of approval or regret. She had been thinking matters over and 
could make allowances for Mabel’s mother. In her day, nearly forty years 
ago, she had certainly not married on account of the diamonds, for she 
had really liked her husband. Still, she remembered what an agreeable item 


The famous Rockingham diamonds are 


were 


“True,” she 


Suddenly, however, the latter turned, facing her companion. 
said ; ‘‘I remember the occasion perfectly. 
They were very beautiful, as you say.” 
““Were and are,” replied Lady Prescott smiling. 
The other woman moved a few steps away in the fierceness of her 


Yes, I wore the family diamonds. 


struggle. Then she came close and spoke distinctly. 
I ought to tell you—you and your daughter. The diamonds are false ! 

“False?” Lady Prescott cried the word aloud. But Lady Rockingham 
had seen Mabel raise her eyes with a new light in them. 

“Yes, false! Twenty years ago, at the time of the law-suit—you need 
not ask me why or how, I should not answer you—they were sold, and 
imitation ones substituted.” 

When Lady Prescott spoke at last, it was to say, with great determination, 
‘No one need know.” 

“IT am not so sure of that,” replied Lady Rockingham. The two 
women looked into each other’s eyes and understood each other perfectly. 
Lady Prescott read: ‘“‘I am opposed to this marriage. 
the whole world about the diamonds.” 
of her position. 

‘* What does it matter—genuine or false ?” said Lady Rockingham sweetly, 
“‘as long as the love is true. 
account of the diamonds.” 

The words sounded like an echo. 
daughter. 


“There is something 


'»” 


I am ready to tell 
She realised at once the absurdity 
Dear Mabel does not marry my Algernon on 


Lady Prescott at once turned on her 
‘“* You have told them, like the idiot you are,” she said. 
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The two gentlemen came strolling in from the dining-room. 

“Lord Rockingham,” cried Lady Prescott, trembling with passion, ‘ your 
mother has just informed us that the famous family jewels are paste.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Sir George. 

The Dowager looked at her son’s face and into that of Lady Prescott. 

““And Lady Prescott,” she said calmly, ‘has just informed me that the 
diamonds were the inducement for the marriage.” 

‘“‘] said no such thing!” exclaimed Lady Prescott. 

‘* Madam, how can you deny it?” 

The Dowager was triumphant, for surely by this public exposure she 
But a very ugly expressioi had come into Rock- 
leered mother, watching her. Lady 


had gained the day. 


ingham’s face. He across at his 


commanded attention. His yellow face had gone grey. He was looking at 
the girl he intended to make his wife. 

Mabel had not spoken, shrinking away into the shade. 

He took out his watch. ‘*‘ The matter must be cleared up at once,” he said. 
** We cannot allow it to remain uncertain for even a few hours. JZ cannot endure 
that. There is some complication. I fancy my mother is mistaken, misinformed.” 

The Dowager’s heart gave a great jump. ‘“‘ You don’t believe me? 
You doubt my word?” she exclaimed. She had not reckoned on this. 
She had expected the inevitable exposure of Lady Prescott’s aspirations 
to end the whole business at once. It had been made evident to 
the blindest that the diamonds were the chief attraction. And her arrogant 
son, after having been openly told as much, could consent to go on! 


‘“* The stones are genuine enough!” 


Prescott, always a violent and unreasonable woman, caught the scowl in his 
eye and misinterpreted it. 

“It is not the value of the jewellery,” she said hotly, ‘“ but the scandal of 
the thing, the exposure. I cannot allow my daughter’s name to be mixed up 
in so discreditable a busines 

“You are angry, and use strong words,’ 
collected, but his mother interrupted him, stirring the flames. 

“You speak,” she said, ‘‘as if we had lured you into this engagement 
by the bait of the jewels. You should have explained beforehand that 
the jewels, and not my son, were the prize!” 
Never before 

ladies, and 


'” 


began Rockingham, outwardly 


had he 
yet he had 


been present at 
learnt, by 


Sir George threw up his hands. 
a conversation of this kind between 
experience, to what lengths an eager woman will go. 
“Hush!” said Lord Rockingham. He said which 


it in a tone 


Lady Piescott, who had been on the point of demanding her carriage, 
pricked up her ears. 

“I think there is a mistake,” persisted Rockingham, ‘‘ you must have 
Lady Prescott, you will oblige me by not leaving 


misunderstood my father. 
I shall telegraph immediately to 


this house till the matter is cleared up. 
Barnett—he has been our jeweller for more than half a century.” 

‘‘Barnett knows nothing about it,” interrupted the Dowager in very 
shaky tones. 

‘He shali know. If he catches the 9.30 express he can be here a 
little over eleven. You will oblige me, Sir George, by delaying your departure 
till then.” Already he was scribbling a telegram. 

The Dowager made a supreme effort. ‘‘ Your behaviour is outrageous ! 
You insult me!” she cried. 


“By no means. You entirely misunderstand,” he answered. “I tell 
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you it is all a mistake—a mistake.” He threw the word to her as the 
broadest of hints, an appeal to retrieve her position by retreat. 

“[ am sure it is all a mistake,” echoed Sir George. ‘ Meanwhile, 
if we are to wait here till past eleven what do you say to a game 
of bridge” ? 

‘“‘ Bridge, by all means,” answered Rockingham. 

The girl lay, almost motionless, in her arm-chair. The game dragged 
on through the silence. Sir George played with zest. 

“The man will not come,” reflected the Dowager, ‘the chances are a 
hundred to one against his coming to-night. And, as soon as we are alone, 
I must make Algernon listen to reason.” 

But while she was thus comforting herself over the card-table, Andrew 
Barnett, the well-known jeweller, was mopping his hot face in a railway- 
carriage. He had been torn from a bed of suffering by the most imperious 
and pressing of telegrams. ‘‘ Utmost importance. First-rate expert required. 
Catch 9.30.” He struggled and gurgled with excitement and ill-health. 

At Barnby Junction he had to leave the express, and proceed by slow 
train vid Lowchester. The night was dark, and pouring wet, a continuous, 
cold rustle and shimmer. His teeth chattered as he sank down in a 
compartment of the long semi-goods train that crept away down a side- 
line. When he opened his eyes over his gasps and groans, he noticed 
that another passenger had stepped in just as the train started. There 
were few travelling, the door of this first-class compartment had _ stood 
temptingly open. ‘Do you object,” said the new arrival in a genial voice, 
‘‘to my cigar?” He was a young man, with a healthy, tanned skin and a 
resolute moustache. The jeweller felt drawn to him, in wretchedness and 
craving for sympathy; and the young man, on his part, was sufficiently 
talkative. The reason of the latter's sociability soon made itself known. 
‘IT have not been in England for more than a few weeks at a time during 
the last five years,” he said. ‘I arrived at Southampton this morning. I 
have come back for good.” 

Mr. Barnett was too full of his own sufferings to take any interest in 
other people’s doings. He complained bitterly of the manner in which he 
had been torn from his sick-bed, and ultimately, as the dreary journey 
lengthened and his sense of injury increased on him, he let out, while 
carefully suppressing names, the fact that he had been called away, in this 
unreasonable manner, to give an expert’s opinion on jewellery at a moment’s 
notice. 

‘Some absurd freak!” he grumbled. ‘‘Of course, that is the worst of 
our trade, Sir. We are at the beck and call of our fair clients, noble and 
otherwise.” He laughed cynically: ‘‘ Noble and otherwise, ha!” 

“‘T suppose so,” replied the other. “ Still, diamond-selling is a good- 
enough business, I should say, over here.” 

“IT don’t deny it,” said the other; ‘in spite of bad debts and risks. 
But a man who doesn’t know anything about diamonds can’t imagine what 
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ticklish things they are to handle. It’s all very well to say an expert. 
The only expert you can trust’s yourself.” 

‘I suppose so,” assented the young man indifferently. He looked out 
of the window into the darkness. ‘he diamond-merchant sighed laboriously. 
‘It is murder,” he wailed, ‘to fetch a sick man out of his bed on such 
a night as this.” He grew visibly worse and more wretched, coming to 
pieces, his face a pale green. He complained bitterly that in his perturb- 
ation he had come away without brandy. At Lowchester he hurried out 
into the wet and down a gangway in search of some. When the train 
started, he had not reappeared. 

On the young traveller this sudden turn of affairs had an amazing 
effect. He breathed hard, and his colour came and went. With eager 
fingers he hunted up time-tables, and proved to his satisfaction that this 
was the last train on the line that night. ‘And telegrams are out of the 
question,” he said to himself, ‘‘at this hour to an out-of-the-way hole like 
Burton Lees.” He knew the destination of the missing man, for he had 
accidentally heard him inquire of the guard, when changing at Barnby. 
And putting two and two together, he could easily conclude it was from 
Rockingham that the summons had gone forth to the incautious jeweller. 
He lay back in the carriage, as the train crept from tiny station to station. 
He knew this part of the world from his childhood: twice during his brief 
home-comings he had stayed here of late years when Lord Rockingham was 
away. Now, evidently, the great man was at home. The young traveller 
breathed hard, his colour came and went. 

The train drew up with a jerk at Burton Lees. The solitary traveller 
looked out into the pattering rain. No one stirred. With a sudden impulse 
he flung himself out of the carriage. His mind was made up. 

The guard came running up. ‘‘ Next station’s yours, Sir,” he cried. 

“I’ve changed my mind,” said the young fellow quite fiercely. ‘I’m 
going to get out here.” 

Even as he spoke a servant in shiny dripping waterproof approached. 
‘‘Mr. Barnett ?” asked the man. 

“From Mr. Barnett,” replied the traveller. He felt a little nervous as 
he got into the waiting wagonette. And indeed he might. But he had seen 
many bold moves in the queer land he came from, and the boldest, as a 
rule, had succeeded best. ’ 

Still, as he waited a few moments in the spacious, dimly-lit library, he 
pressed tight against his bosom the letter hidden in his coat-pocket—a bracing 
treatment which he felt he most certainly required. 

‘““Come—has he?” said Lord Rockingham, and trumped his mother’s 
best card. ‘‘ We will just finish.” 

‘‘Of course,” said Sir George. He was cross, for both ladies had played 
very badly. 

“I shall go to him alone!” decreed Rockingham, rising as soon as the 
game was over. His mother cast a beseeching glance at him, but he was 
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“ Fair View, 8, Genesta Road, Plumstead, Jan. 29, 1899. 


“ Dear Sirs,—I am pleased to tell you that as far back as 1883 
I used your Roche's Embrocation on my little girl, then a baby 
three months old, who had had Hooping Cough for ten days, 
and had fallen away to almost a skeleton fo that short time. I 
took her into Hampshire, to my home, and directly my mother 
heard her cough she said: ‘That baby has Hooping ( ‘ough,” and 
gave me the remains of a bottle of Roche's Embrocation, which 
she had kept by her. I used it according to the directions, and 
found it eased her in two days, I then sent for another bottle, 
and in three weeks the cough was quite gone; the child com- 
menced to make flesh, and is now a strong girl of sixteen years 
of age, a wonder to all who knew her at that time. 

*f afterwards used the Embrocation on a little girl, three 
years old. who was cured in seventeen days during the Christ- 
mas holidays, without any return of the cough. People 
wondered and asked what had cured her? 1 told them Roche's 
Embrocation. 

“I also had a baby ten months old who was badly taken 
with Hooping Cough, on whom I used the Embrocation, and 
in three weeks she was cured, and the congh did not return, 

*1 used one bottle to each child, and in every case in which 
1 have used or known Roche's Embrocation to be used for Hoop. 
ing Cough, Bronchitis, or Croup, it has been effectual. Wishing 
you every success, and hoping this may be beneficial to many 
poor suffering children, 

‘I remain, yours sincerely, ELIZA C. DAW. 


BRONCHITIS. RHEUMATISM. CROUP. LUMBAGO. 


Copy of an Order received.—‘ Baroness Meltzing requests 
Messrs. Edwards to despatch siz bottles of Rocur’s 
Herpat Emprocation, used for children having Hoop- 
ing Cough, to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cumberland.  Penzing, Vienna, March 24, 1889.”" 


Price <= per Bottle. 


Sole 
Wholesale Agent— W. EDWARDS & SON, 
157, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 


Paris: ROBERTS & CO., 5, Rue de la Paix. 
New York: FOUGERA& CO., North William St. 
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looking ancitie way. Then, suddenly, she saw the foolishness of his move, vel Rockiaathen pues outwardly impassive, but he thought the young man’s 

for, if driven to desperation, she could always suggest his having tampered with manner strange, and his desultory examination not calculated to inspire 

the jeweller. confidence in his final judgment. At last Mabel, who was also watching 
But he realised this also. At any rate, he turned by the door and intently, gave a nervous little cough. 

addressed the shrinking girl in the arm-chair. ‘‘ After all,” he said, “ you At this sound the expert started: he laid down the massive necklace. 

and I are the parties most concerned. Supposing we hear what this man “These diamonds are genuine,” he said. 

says together ?” Lord Rockingham leapt to the door and cried out to the others in the 
She got up and followed him. The man in the distance of the library drawing-room. They came hurrying forward. 

bowed low. ‘‘ Mr. Barnett was prevented from coming,” he said. ‘‘So I came “I came here to say they were not,” continued the unknown visitor ; 

in his stead.” “but, look here, I can’t lie about it like this. The diamonds are 
At the sound of his voice Mabel Prescott, who was someway behind genuine enough, Lord Rockingham. All the same, you don’t marry Mabel 

Rockingham, swayed as if she would have fallen. She leant up against Prescott.” 

the wall. “What the devil do you mean ?” cried Lord Rockingham. 
“ You know about diamonds, I presume ?” said Lord Rockingham. “ Harry! God bless my soul—Harry Stretton!” spluttered Sir George. 
“TI do, my Lord.” The true lover had drawn his love towards his bosom. She lay there, 
A strong box, taken out of the safe, had been brought downstairs and with, between her cheek and his beating heart, the agonised confession he 

placed on a side table. Lord Rockingham turned on a full glare of electric had found awaiting him in London: a renunciation, an explanation, a 

light. He threw back the lid and extracted a couple of trays. The famous hopeless prayer for pity, which had drawn him irresistibly on. 

family jewels lay glittering, almost as lovely as the spray of a waterfall in sun- ‘The stones are genuine enough,” continued Harry coolly; ‘but their 

light, a stupid splendour, the envious adoration of womankind. value has been greatly overrated. ‘They are Cape diamonds, yellow, of the 
‘* Look at these,” said Lord Rockingham. ‘ They are supposed to be the poorer kind, a hundred years old. If they are the finest in this neighbour- 

finest diamonds within a circuit of a hundred miles!” He spoke as if to the hood, you are not well off for jewels. Fifty English peeresses have better, 

jeweller, but his aim was the girl. not to speak of the rich Jews. Give me three years’ time, uncle, and I’ll 
She, while he was busy with the lock, had thrown herself past the other get you as good, and better, for Mabel here.” He bent down and kissed 

man with one hurried word, ‘‘ Save!” She now stood motionless. the brow against his shoulder. She looked up and suddenly threw her arms 
“You must allow me to examine them more closely, my Lord,” said the about his neck and returned the embrace. 

expert. He went to the table and took up a pendant. The moment that happened a complete change—a dull flame of 
“It is impossible, of course,” he said presently in a shaky voice, “‘ to speak derision—came over Lord Rockingham’s eyes. 

with absolute certainty. I can only give you an expert’s opinion to-night.” ‘“‘I—I have passed my word to Lord Rockingham, 
“Well, give that,” said Lord Rockingham roughly. George. 
The young man from Mr. Barnett’s turned and twisted the jewels in the “T fling it back in your face,” said Lord Rockingham. 

light. He took up various pieces in succession and laid them down again. THE END. 
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‘GAME BIRDS ON THE WING,” after ARCHIBALD THORBURN. Four Proofs in Photogravure, being a Companion Set to ‘Game Birds on the Ground.” Size of engraved surface, 11 in. by 16in., 


SPRING. 


upon Mount 22 in. by 30in. Price £2 the Set; separate, Los. 6d. each. 








SUMMER. AUTUMN. WINTER. 


A Set of Four Photogravures, after HENRY RYLAND, R.I. Engraved surface, 9} in. by 13in., upon Mount 1gin. by 24in. Signed Proofs, limited to 100, £1 Is. each, or £3 the Set. 


Prints, 10s. 6d. each, or £1 10s. the Set. In Water Colours, 10s. 61. extra each Plate. 














GROUSE GLIDING UP TO GUNS, ON THE OUTLYING BEAT. A DRIVE. 
After Archibald Thorburn. After Archibald Thorburn. After Archibald Thorburn. 


A Set of Three Etchings by F. Kroskewirz. Size of etched surface, 11 in. by 8in., upon Vellum, with Mount 24in. by 17in. £2 2s. each Signed Proof, or the Set of Three for £5 5s. 


Aut UnrraAmep PLAtsEs 
CARRIAGE AND PACKING FREE 
INLAND AND ABROAD. 
Framing in all the best styles 
undertaken, 


Inspection Invirep. 


Signed Vellum Proofs limited_to 100, Prints, upon India Paper, 10s. 6d. each, or £1 10s. the Set. 








ILLusTRATED Lists FRE. 
Apply— 
PHOTOGRAVURE DEPARTMENT, 
“* The Illustrated London News,”’ 
198, Strand, London, W.C. 





All Cheques, &c., to be made payable to 
“The Illustrated London News.” 


GOING TO THE MEET. j THE FIRST FLIGHT. 
After H. Nesison. After H, Netison. 
A Pair of Photogravures, 12in. by 20in., upon Mounts 24 in. by 34in. Signed Proofs, £2 2s. per pair; Prints, £1 Is. per pair. 
In Water Colours, £3 3s. per pair of Signed Proofs; £2 2s. per pair Prints. Descriptive Card supplied with each Plate. 








Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Tue It_tustrarep Lonpon New® anp Sketcu, Limirep, 198, STRAND, aforesaid. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





| CLOUDY 
FLUID 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 


Price 1s. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 
None Genuine without the Signature of Scrubb & Co. on each Bottle. 





SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD ST., LONDON, S.E. 














“TYPES OF INEXPENSIVE 3 DURABLE PRODUCTIONS WHICH Y 


FEWETSONS | 
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FORWARD CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY 
STATION IN GREAT BRITAIN — 
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OF OAK FUMED. 
COMPLETELY FITTED 
RENE WIDE 





























INLAID MAHOGANY DINING-ROOM SET 
EACH ARTICLE AN ACCURATE REPLICA OF 
16TH CENTURY MODEL 
Grr. SIDEBOARD +12. 
OG FTX SFTGIMSOVAL EXTENDING TABIEE 8.10.0. 
\ d Srivxqri(2ueaves), 4, 
Ne a y aceon 
’ Ss 7s 9 7”? 
‘BUROE-BOKCASE 
OF OAK FUMED 


COMPLETELY FITTED MAIN ENTRANCE , OPPOSITE GOODGE STREET 
F355 HIGH SC wit 


£847-6. 215-TOr TENHAM COURT R®=-204) (isws. 
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